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SAVE OW FrLM cosTe/ 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming can slash film cost 
in many cases more than 50 per cent! It offers 8-m 
photography on 16-mm film together with a high redy 
tion ratio (37:1)—and therefore assures more image 
per foot of film. Burroughs Microfilming saves 
money —you can see the savings on every roll. 





Sensational new Acro-Feeder 
gives fast, automatic feeding of 
intermixed documents such as 
sales tickets and customer state- 
ments, as well as of checks, with 
new standards of accuracy. 


Virollining 


BIG S-wg 


Wingo / 


'S NEW! IT’S UP TO DATE! OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM SAVINGS THAT ONLY 
THE MOST MODERN MICROFILMING EQUIPMENT PROVIDES! 
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SAVE ON LABOR CosTe/ 


odern Burroughs Microfilming cuts labor costs. The 
li & Howell Recorder—sold by Burroughs—is 
signed for high-speed automatic feeding and simpli- 
dd hand feeding . . . offers the latest cost-reducing 
ypatures. Burroughs Microfilming seduces operating 
me far below the average of older type machines. 


sas 
SAVE ON EouIemENT CosTe/ 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming is moderate in cost 
... is engineered for dependability and long life. When 
you purchase the equipment outright, its many time- 
saving, cost-cutting advantages soon repay the original 
investment in the equipment. Burroughs Microfilming 
will continue to save you money as long as you own it! 


If you are looking for a better, surer, less expensive way to do your microfilming 
—look at modern Burroughs Microfilming! It’s the microfilming method that gives 


you big 3-way savings! Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


612 (SERVICE CENTERS — 


There’s a Burroughs Service 
Center near you—staffed by 
highly skilled servicemen who 
have been specially trained to 
provide trouble-free operation 
and long life for your Bell & 
Howell equipment. 


Burroughs 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs Processing Stations 
are strategically located through- 
out the country. Here expe- 
rienced technicians provide im- 
mediate processing of your 
microfilm — with maximum 
brilliance and clarity of image. 





From Where We Sit.... 


Rigid Price Supports—a Flimsy Foundation 


In the sampling of banker opinion published in the September, 1953 
issue of BANKERS MONTHLY, the vote on the major questions pertaining to 
agricultural price supports was as follows: 


For Against 


On extending mandatory 90-per-cent-of-parity 


supports for basic crops beyond 1954 


404 


On expanding rigid supports to cover oats, 


barley, and soybeans 


On rigid supports for dairy products 


On livestock supports 


It would appear from the fore- 
going that little needs to be said to 
the bankers of the country about the 
ultimate unsoundness and unwork- 
ability of the present program of 
rigid price supports. There are clear 
indications, however, that much 
needs to be said to certain catego- 
ries of bank customers, and that it 
behooves bankers and customers 
alike to take a firm and articulate 
stand against uneconomic measures 
which can only have the effect of 
compounding the difficulties with 
which we are presently contending. 
All of us need to make sure that 
those who are charged with the 
responsibility of enacting and ad- 
ministering our laws are reading 
aright the sentiments of those upon 
whose votes they depend for con- 
tinuance in office. 


We’ve heard a lot and have had 
a good deal to say about political 
expediency as the prime motivating 
influence in matters governmental, 
and so it is. But it is important to 
remember that it is the people who 
are, or can be, the final arbiters of 
the question of just what the course 
of expediency shall be. Sadly 
enough, articulateness, rather than 
the soundness of the views ex- 
pressed or the numbers of. those 
holding them, is the measuring rod 
of expediency. And expediency, it- 
self, is all too likely to prompt the 
demagogue to create issues based 
on false premises for the mere pur- 
pose of developing a political fol- 
lowing. 

It has been said that it’s pretty 
hard to slice anything so thin that 
it has only one side. The plain im- 
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plication of that statement is that 
it applies to propositions as well as 
to sausages, and we submit that, in 
the case of the former, “it ain’t 
necessarily so.” Let’s take as an 
example an excerpt from our edi- 
torial of May, 1950. We used it here 
last March and we’re using it again 
because it appears to us that the 
truth of what was said has become 
more clearly established with the 
passage of time. Here it is: 


“There is no lack of evidence that 
the shape of things in Washington is 
pretty largely determined by the 
pressures applied by the folks back 
home, and that it is there that the 
need for corrective measures is 
greatest. 


“Perhaps one of the most glaring 
manifestations of that need lies in 
the adherence of our government 
to a program of farm price supports 
at levels which are encouraging 
production of commodities of which 
there are already huge and burden- 
some surpluses, at tremendous cost 
to the taxpayer and the consumer 
—a course which can only lead to 
ultimate disaster. 

“By permitting this to go on, 
we’re simply asking for a thor- 
oughly regimented agricultural 
economy, and banking, along with 
the rest of business, will come in for 
its full share of regimentation in 
the process.” 


For a detailed and well considered 
analysis of the problems presented 
by rigid price supports, the reader 
is referred to the article entitled 
“Price Supports Today,” by Dr. 
O. B. Jesness, of the University of 
Minnesota, which appeared in our 


September issue.* 


We realize to the fullest that a 
prosperous agriculture is indispens- 
able to a condition of general pros- 
perity, and our sole concern is that 
we choose programs and methods 
that offer some prospect of helping 
us along in that general direction. 
To attempt, however, to hold to one 
course by setting our sails in an- 
other will get nothing done about it, 

Efficiency in production, economy 
in operation, the intensification of 
marketing and sales efforts to- 
gether with research leading to the 
increased industrial use of agri- 
cultural commodities, increased ex- 
ports, the streamlining of methods 
of distribution; these are some of 
the goals to which farmers and 
bankers may well devote all the 
time and effort at their disposal, 
Every bit of progress made in any 
of these directions will prove to be 
a solid foundation upon which can 
be built an agricultural program 
that will prove adequate, both to the 
problems of the present and the 
needs of the future. 

A foundation which consists of 
nothing more than a vastly dis- 
criminatory bit of legislation resting 
upon the political whims of a popu- 
lation which is 85 per cent non- 
agricultural is a flimsy one upon 
which to attempt to erect even the 
soundest of superstructures. Add 
to that the fact that the superstruc- 
ture reveals itself in bogged down 
storage facilities, waste, spoilage, 
high living costs, unbalanced bud- 
gets and a lethargic agricultural 
export business, and the whole 
edifice seems frail, indeed. 

It isn’t too late for bankers, farm- 
ers and businessmen in general to 
join hands in an effective endeavor 
to put under agriculture the kind 
of a foundation that will provide 
adequate and dependable support 
for a really sound and enduring 
agricultural prosperity. 


*Reprints available upon request. 


Editor 
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What Christmas 
Could Mean 


If we were to fancy a 
wholly Christianized world, 
it would be a world inspired 
by the spirit of Christmas— 
a bright, friendly, beneficent, 
generous, sympathetic, mutu- 
ally helpful world. 


A man who is habitually 
mean, selfish, narrow, is a 
man without Christmas in his 
soul. 

Let us cling to Christmas 
all the more as a day of the 
spirit which in every age 
some souls have believed to 
be the possible spirit of hu- 
man society. 


—George William Curtis 


tuberculosis 





This typical life story 


was told us by 
a bundle of 
cancelled checks 


HE MOST APT title for it is “Conven- 

ience.” Here’s why. 
Not once since he opened a checking ac- 
count did our friend have to count.out 
cash money, deliver it to his creditors, 
stand by for recounting or wait for a 
receipt. Conservatively, he has saved 
about 3,000 hours of good productive 
time paying by check. What's more, he 
has been able to buy Oregon apples, Wis- 
consin cheeses and Louisiana pralines 
without going any farther than the cor- 
ner letter box. 

All of which is high praise, indeed, for 
the American bank-check system. 

Without it, businessmen would have to 
ride around in armored cars, carrying 
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their cash from deal to deal. Debtors 
would be obliged to pay up in currency, 
creditors would have to hire money 
counters, and the nation’s economy 
would wither. 

This becomes readily apparent when 
you realize that, based on estimates, the 
nationwide total of checks issued in 1952 
reached the astronomical number of 7.9 
billion with a value of $1.7 trillion. Of 
this total, Chase alone handled 226.8 mil- 
lion checks.in New York with a value of 
more than $165 billion. 

Statistically that makes quite a picture. 

But more important than the figures 
are the people behind them. Your con- 
fidence in banks, your confidence in your 


neighbors make the existence of bank 
checks possible. A good many banks — 
contrary to popular notions about “bank- 
ers’ hours”— work 3 shifts, 24 hours a 
day to make the American checking sys- 
tem most efficient. 

It all adds up to money moving faster, 
safer and easier than ever before in the 
history of the world. 

Chase National Bank is proud to share 
in banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Banking Will Still Be Banking 


A seasoned loan officer meets head-on the problems posed by the probably im- 
pending period of adjustment, loans to small business and growing enterprises, 
government lending agency competition, and lending in general. 


By E. LAWRENCE WORSTALL* 


Vice-President, The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the long-heralded period of 

economic adjustment concerns 
itself more with the probable extent 
of such an adjustment than with 
the question of whether or not there 
will be one. The signs are up for 
everyone to read, and there will 
be no attempt in this article to add 
to the many predictions which are 
currently being made regarding the 
economic outlook. Suffice it to say 
that there will be adjustments in 
the very nature of things, whatever 
the general outlook—that they are 
part and parcel of our economic en- 
vironment—that they are, in fact, 
a basic characteristic of our free 
economy. Some have already oc- 
curred, more are now under way, 
and still others are impending. 

Acceptance of this premise should 
hold no terrors for the banks of the 
country. It calls only for the adop- 
tion of sound, clear-cut loan policies 
and decisions which carefully weigh 
all the factors that have a bearing 
upon prospects of the individual 
enterprises with which we are do- 
ing business. 

Conditions and trends within the 
industry of a given concern should, 
of course, be taken into considera- 
tion in any decision involving the 


Prine DAY opinion regarding 


*The staff of BANKERS MONTHLY collaborated 
with the author in bringing together these 
highlights from a series of speeches made 
by him during his recently completed term of 
office as president of Robert Morris Associates. 


concern in question, as should those 
of the economy as a whole. But it is 
of the greatest importance to re- 
member that we are extending 
credit to particular businesses, and 
that the condition of the business 
rather than that of the industry or 
economy should be the determining 
factor in the shaping of our deci- 
sions. 

No policy could be better calcu- 
lated to invite trouble than one in 
which the conditions generally pre- 
vailing are given undue weight in 
the making of loan decisions. To 
lend freely while general conditions 
appear favorable, and to tighten up 
as those conditions become more 
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difficult is the very course that will 
do most toward elevating the peaks 
and deepening the valleys of the 
business cycle, and it might readily 
lead to serious losses. Indeed, the 
present relatively high level of ac- 
tivity and profits may well argue 
for the exercise of great care in the 
granting of credit, rather than for 
the lowering of our guards. Whether 
the still somewhat buoyant condi- 
tion of our economy should inspire 
a feeling of caution or confidence in 
reference to a given situation de- 
pends upon the factors entering di- 
rectly into that situation. 


This is not to suggest that an 
overly cautious policy should be 
pursued—that we should revert to 
the fearsome mood of the ’30s. If 
our institutions are to develop 
profitable new business and retain 
existing customers, we must guard 
against this evil as well as that of 
too great liberality. The readers of 
BANKERS MONTHLY are fully aware 
of the fact that the present situation 
bears little resemblance to that 
which prevailed in 1929. Nor need 
they be told that loans on or against 
commodities which have already 
undergone severe price adjustments 
are the better for that very reason, 
Loans on cattle, for example, are 
obviously more soundly based today 
than they were a year or two ago. 


In short, neither fear nor opti- 
mism should be permitted to influ- 





ence unduly the decisions of bank 
boards, committees and officers as 
they consider the credit needs of 
their customers. Grave errors may 
be committed by leaning too far 
either way, and it is the purpose of 
the paragraphs which follow to sug- 


gest a few of the things which may 


be done toward holding these errors 
to a minimum. 


One administrative procedure de- 
signed to assure objective treatment 
of loan applications is to require 
the use of so-called “turned-down 
reports” in all cases where loan 
requests are denied. In the absence 
of such a requirement, the conse- 
quences of wrong negative decisions 
will never appear in the record, 
whereas an error on the positive 
side will inevitably materialize as 
a slow loan or a loss. Any feeling of 
uncertainty, therefore, is far too 
likely to be resolved in favor of a 
negative decision if that decision 
need not be made a matter of 
record. 


An Overall Loan Limit 


An overall loan limit should pro- 
vide a factor of safety that will 
leave the bank’s portfolio at a safe 
level in the event of a sudden re- 
versal of economic conditions. This 
limit should be set at a predeter- 
mined level at which it is thought, 
in the light of possible develop- 
ments, the loan portfolio should stop 
growing. Such a limit could be cal- 
culated as a percentage of deposits 
or related to capital funds. The ratio 
would vary with the nature and 
composition of the bank’s assets and 
liabilities, and would particularly 
depend upon the quality and the 
diversification contained in the loan 
portfolio itself. 

We probably should never actu- 
ally reach our upper loan limits, 
but see to it that we are always in a 
position to meet deserving requests 
for credit, particularly from our 
existing customers. So long as they 
maintain a_ satisfactory financial 
position, they will have a right to 
depend on us for their reasonable 
credit needs, and we cannot with- 
draw our assistance arbitrarily un- 
less we are prepared to lose their 
good will, and to eventually lose 
their business. 


Notwithstanding all our efforts to 
construct judicious loan policies, we 


Vice President Shaler Stidham interviews a loan applicant. 


cannot expect to prevent entirely 
the problem of troublesome credits, 
even in consistently good times. As 
a matter of fact, if we have no slow 
situations, we might well begin to 
wonder whether our standards of 
selection have been too strict. Any 
loan policy that seeks to eliminate 
all losses will rule out many a 
profitable item of business. It is 
only the part of prudence, therefore, 
to go into a period of adjustment 
with a well considered program of 
action with which to meet trouble 
situations as they develop. 

Since the change in the status of 
a loan from “good” to “slow” is 
oftentimes very subtle, all banks 
would do well to provide a method 
for the periodic self-appraisal of 
their loan portfolios. Loans should 
be carefully classified, and any that 
appear to have inherent weakness 
should be given the closest possible 
attention. It should be remembered 
in this connection that loans to mar- 
ginal businesses are never truly safe 
credits. 

In addition to this periodic re- 
view, the president and board of di- 
rectors should be provided each 
month with a summary of develop- 
ments on all loans that are classified 
as substandard by the examiners or 
by the bank’s own appraisal. There 
is no better way of making sure that 


these situations will receive the 


sustained attention of the officers 
charged with the responsibility of 
looking after them. 

The special problems presented 
by the credit needs of small business 
are numerous and difficult, and are 
likely to become less so in the period 
that lies ahead only if the best ef- 
forts of the bank are directed 
toward their solution. A surpris- 
ingly large proportion of them can 
be solved if they are dealt with in 
positive fashion, and not merely 
avoided. This will be found to be 
true of the growing enterprise as 
well as the more mature and better 
established small businesses. 


Growing Business an Opportunity 


There are many situations in 
which a new and growing business 
can make constructive use of bank 
credit, and the banker should be 
alert to every opportunity to assist 
the new enterprise in accomplishing 
proper and healthy expansion. 

The element of growth will 
normally give rise to an abnormal 
need for credit—one that would 
ordinarily be considered out of line 
with the borrowing capacity of the 
customer. On the other hand, the 
mere fact that the enterprise is 
growing is an element of strength. 

For the sake of improved com- 
petitive advantage, if for no other, 
the young enterprise should be fi- 
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Our 
brief cases 
are full of 
help for you! 
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Our lending officers are traveling officers—and for a 
reason we think is as important to you as it is to us. 
There is no substitute for firsthand contact with mar- 
kets, plants, processes when making commercial loans. 

The importance to you, of course, is that all the 
intimate, specialized information we have been acquir- 
ing throughout industry for the past fifty years is 
available to you. It can guide your own commercial 
lending. 

Do you know why the specialized knowledge of in- 
dustry is ours in our Commercial Department? The 
answer lies in the way we are organized. Nearly fifty 
years ago, the lending activities of our Commercial 
Department were organized by industries instead of 
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geographical territories. This means that the officers 
of each one of the ten Divisions of the Department 
serve a relatively small group of basic industries. 
They finance these industries and these alone. That 
makes for specialization. 


The services of each and all of these Divisions are 
available to our correspondents through our Division F, 
which specializes in bringing what we have learned — 
to you. 


This is only one of the many correspondent services 
of The First National Bank of Chicago. If you would 
like to talk over all these services, just write, wire or 
phone. A Divisional specialist from The First will call 
on you—at your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 
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nancially able to seize profitable op- 
portunities when they arise. It can- 
not afford to pass up the chance of 
obtaining a bargain in materials, 
or of changing to a better location, 
or of buying a badly needed piece 
of equipment. In the fickleness of 
fate, however, such opportunities 
often arrive just at the time when 
the concern is borrowing heavily for 
routine operations. 

When the banker is told, in glow- 
ing terms, of this “one in a million” 
chance, and hears the plea for addi- 
tional credit, he must make a hard 
decision. But make it he must— 
“Yes” or “No.” If he is like me, he 
sends up a small prayer for the cor- 
rectness of his judgment. And here 
again, a wrong “no” may be as 
harmful as a wrong “yes,” or more 
so. 


If the banker decides to extend 
financial assistance, he must then 
determine how far to go—how much 
risk to assume. I have found it 
heipful to sit down with the man- 
agement and work out a plan for a 
relatively short period of, say, three 
or six months. For that period of 
time, there is mapped out an ob- 
jective of production and sales and 
a schedule of the activities neces- 
sary on the part of the borrower, as 
well as the credit it will be neces- 
sary for us to extend in order to 
achieve the established goal. 


In determining just what its 
commitment shall be, the bank will 


A conference group of senior credit men reviews an unusual application for credit. 


seek to provide such credit on such 
terms as will make the loan a truly 
constructive one. To do so it must, 
of course, avoid the assumption of 
an inordinate share of risk in the 
future of the enterprise. In other 
words, an aggressive program of 
lending to small business and to 
growing énterprises calls for no 
abandonment of sound banking 
principles, but, rather, for the ex- 
ercise of a high degree of care in 
the making of the loan and a pains- 
taking job of looking after it as long 
as it is on the bank’s books. 

The sound policies and proce- 
dures thus far outlined will avail 
little in a bank which does not have 
an adequate staff of well trained 
credit men. Only a moment’s reflec- 
tion will remind us that many of 
our junior officers have never had 
lending responsibilities during a 
period of more than mild business 
deterioration. Business conditions 
during the past decade have been 
so favorable that bad loan losses 
are virtually unknown, and even 
the poorly trained credit officer may 
have been able to achieve a very 
satisfactory loan loss record. What 
these men lack in experience must 
be supplied, to the greatest possible 
extent, by training. Many banks 
have installed carefully planned 
programs designed to meet this 
need. 4 


All of the foregoing has to do 
with policies and programs that can 


Left to 


right: F. C. Reick, J. R. Holt, A. C. Wipplinger, asst. cash. and head of credit dept., W. R. 
Byrd, asst. cash., and C. R. Gillam. 
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be undertaken within any particu- 
lar banking institution seeking to 
meet today’s commercial lending 
responsibilities, independently of 
the action of others. But there are 
certain responsibilities which I be- 
lieve belong to the banking system 
as a whole. These are no less the 
responsibilities of the individual 
banker, but because the problems 
involved are national in scope, they 
must be dealt with at the national 
level through the co-operative ef- 
forts of the entire banking com- 
munity. 


S.B.A. Stepping In 

Reports currently emanating from 
Washington indicate that greater 
pressure will be brought to bear 
upon the Small Business Admin- 
istration to make more loans to 
small business. Many will doubtless 
be made, and the trend toward in- 
creasing governmental impinge- 
ment upon the fields which are 
properly those of private enterprise 
will have received fresh impetus. 
It is a matter of concern to bankers 
everywhere that this trend should 
be reversed, and that end can be 
achieved only if and to the extent 
that American banking so dis- 
charges its responsibilities as to pro- 
vide convincing proof that it can 
and will meet the legitimate credit 
needs of business in general. 


Another phase of the subject 
which demands the collective atten- 
tion of banks the country over is 
the power of the prevailing psy- 
chology, whether optimistic or pes- 
simistic, to influence bankers and 
their credit policies. As previously 
indicated, periods of prosperity and 
optimism produce the inclination to 
grant credit easily and substantially. 
To the extent that we follow that 
inclination, we actually take a hand 
in the inflationary spiral and help 
to promote the overexpansion that 
leads to collapse. 

As a group, however, we have 
demonstrated our acceptance of our 
responsibility to combat rising 
prices by restrained lending during 
periods of expansion. The Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program was an 
enlightened answer to the inflation 
problem of 1951, and any future 
spurt in the general price level un- 
doubtedly will bring a prompt re- 
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nf Wee Even in the remotest places, American Ex- _— This universal acceptability, plus the unique 
ion to 


itially. press Travelers Cheques are at an all-time | advantages of American Express service, the 
w that high in popularity. world over, brings to your bank a double 
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Save 
up to 
10% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
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turn of such a program. By the 
same token, the banks of the coun- 
try might be relied upon to provide 
a policy and mechanism calculated 
to stimulate recovery early in the 
next deflationary period, instead of 
the policy of restriction which has 
largely characterized such periods 
in the past. There will always be 
those who will seek to make politi- 
cal capital of any failure of the 
banks to pursue such a course by 
urging the enactment of legislation 
creating bigger and better Govern- 
ment lending programs. The plan- 
ners will come forth with prodigious 
public works programs and a multi- 
tude of plans calculated to relieve 
whatever difficult situations may 
have been left in the wake of the 
receding tides of business. Why 
should not the banking system be 
ready with its own brand of remedy 
for business stagnation? Why should 
we be unprepared to shoulder at 
least part of the responsibility for 
shifting the economy back into high 
gear? 

It is, of course, too much to ex- 
pect of the individual banker that 


| he make a single-handed attempt to 


deal with a slump by liberalizing his 
credit policies. This can be ac- 
complished only within the frame- 
work of a coordinated effort of the 
entire system of banks. Some non- 


| governmental body must take the 


lead in initiating a program of joint 
action at the national level. 


A Voluntary Credit Support Program? 


A committee of bankers and econ- 
omists, for instance, could explore 
fully the possibility of achieving 
what would amount to a VCR pro- 
gram in reverse. The collective 
judgment of the best minds in the 
country could be brought to bear 
on a study of the proper role of 
banks in a time of recession. What, 
for instance, could the banks safely 
do toward supporting the economy 


| with an adequate supply of credit, 
| whatever the conditions and trends 


of the moment happen to be? Such 
a study would be sure to reveal the 
potential effect of a well conceived 
and executed program of voluntary 
credit support. If that effect were 
merely to remove unwarranted fear 


| as a factor in the determination of 


| credit policies and the shaping of 


loan decisions, it would do an 


| enormous amount of good. 


Whatever the shape of things to 
come, they will be made better or 
worse by the wisdom or the folly 
with which bankers make their col- 
lective decisions. The responsibility 
of the banking system to deal with 
our economic problems demands a 
bold program of action, fashioned 
along the lines peculiar to free men 
who value their privileges highly. 


Carnegie On Courtesy 


Dale Carnegie for the first time 
has adapted his techniques of self- 
improvement expressly for the 
worker in industry. In a 24-page 
booklet titled “Thank You,” he 
urges courtesy—on the job and in 
the home—and lists twelve rules 
for developing this courtesy: 

1. Have a desire to please. 

2. Train yourself to smile. 

3. Treat your fellow employees, 
your associates and your customers 
as you would want to be treated. 

4. Always say “Please” and 
“Thank you.” 

5. Be a good listener. 

6. Don’t argue. 

7. Be polite on the telephone. 

8. Be punctual. 

9. Keep your promises. 

10. Keep your troubles to your- 
self. 

11. Handle complaints carefully. 

12. Be cheerful. 


This worthwhile booklet costs 20 
cents (special prices are given for 
quantity orders) and is available 
from the Bureau of Business Prac- 
tice, New London, Conn. 


Non-Liquidity Sometimes a Virtue 


The inability to sell quickly has 
forced many an individual and cor- 
porate organization to keep its real 
estate in times of stress, while stocks 
and bonds and other liquid securi- 
ties have been sold at depreciated 
prices while the real estate which 
was non-liquid and unsaleable came 
back and in the long run preserved 
to the owner the means of a fi- 
nancial recovery which might not 
have been the result had it been 
possible to dump the real estate in 
a day-to-day market along with the 
quoted securities. The non-liquidity 
of real estate has often been its 
prime virtue.—-Clarence M. Turley, 
St. Louis realtor before the ABA’s 
Western Regional Trust Conference. 
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Trouble Hits Florida Cattle Industry— 


But Old Hands Get Needed Credit 


Florida cattlemen, like cattlemen everywhere, have been hurt in the past year. 
Many of them, though, still rate as good risks. 
Here is the story as reported for BANKERS MONTHLY by C. E. Wright after 
talking to bankers who know the ins and outs of the state’s cattle business. 


OT LONG AGO, a Miami news- 
N paper carried a real estate 
broker’s ad headlined some- 

thing like this: 


Ranches For Sale—Check With 
Income Tax Representative on Deduc- 
tions. 


A Florida banker will tell you 
that this ad is indicative of a lot 
that’s been going on in the cattle 


industry here during the past dec- 
ade. 


Last January, John Boardman, 
executive vice-president of the First 
National in Palm Beach, observed: 
“Magazine and newspaper articles 
have glamorized the cattle business 
in this state, particularly with re- 
gard to the fabulous profit potential. 
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This, coupled with the publicity 
given both verbally and in print by 
nationally recognized tax consult- 
ants on the sheltered tax position 
of the cattle industry, has made 
over-night ranchers out of clothing 
merchants, manufacturers, and, in 
fact, even bankers.” 


In the last ten years or so, the 
beef cattle industry has expanded 
at a rate far greater than almost 
any other industry in Florida. Much 
of it has expanded on a sound base. 
But there have been rather numer- 
ous instances where this hasn’t been 
so. 

One banker down here cites the 
case of a manufacturer making 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year out of his 
business. This fellow acquired a cat- 


tle ranch ostensibly as a hobby. But, 
in reality, he was motivated mostly 
by his excess profits tax situation. 

Another banker tells of a Mich- 
igan man who migrated to Florida, 
put all of his money into land at an 
overvalued price, and then sought 
a bank loan to buy cattle. 


J. Carlisle Rogers, president of the 
First National of Leesburg, has been 
in a particularly good spot to ap- 
praise the cattle market. He has 
been making cattle loans for about 
15 years and operates (with a part- 
ner) a ranch of his own. 

About a year ago, he said: “I have 
caught myself viewing with alarm 
the tendency of some investors to 
believe falsely that high land and 


(Continued on page 18) 
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LOCK BOX H 


WIFT handling of items is a tra- 
dition at the Continental Illinois 
Bank. For more than fifty years 
banks and corporations have been 
sending their checks for collection 
to LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO. 

To our customers—to the Post 
Office—and to us, this symbol has 
always meant hurry these checks on 
their way. 

Mail in LOCK BOX H is picked 
up by our messengers at frequent 


A symbol of SPEED for more than fifty years 


intervals, night and day, seven days 
a week. Our prompt processing of 
the items is carefully geared to: 


@ mail arrival times 


@ check clearing hours in Chicago 
and other cities 


@ outbound train and plane schedules 
For all your sendings—use LOCK 


BOX H envelopes. A free supply— 
regular or air mail—on request. 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New Symbol of the Modern Bank Mosler beauty is functional beauty in this magnificent, modern 
bank vault door. The design is the combined work of famed in- 

THE NEW dustrial designer Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers. No 

detail was overlooked to make its ease and security of operation 


MOS L E R C E N T U RY 1 0 as outstanding as its appearance. Incorporated are all the 


BANK VAULT DOOR virtually impregnable protective features that have made Mos- 
ler the overwhelming choice of leading banks the world over. 
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Here, before you 
are the products of your own bold vision 
of tomorrow in banking .. . 


of modern functional. beauty in 
banking equipment . . . new con- 


cepts of efficiency in bank operation 


. . new concepts of convenient 


“‘super service” for your customers. 
It took both your vision and Mosler’s 
to bring them to reality. 


IF IT’S MOSLER . . . IT’S SAFE 


Lhe 


Mosler Safe 
Conytany sane 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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NEW MOSLER “SNORKEL” 
CURB TELLER makes drive-in 
banking service possible 
“right downtown.” 


NEW MOSLER ELECTRIC 
DRIVE-IN WINDOW is fully 
automatic, operates with sim- 


ple “push button.” 


MOSLER DUAL NIGHT DE- 
POSITORIES help banking <s- 
tablishments stay “open jor 
business” around the clock. 


NEW MOSLER TELLER'S 
COUNTER UNITS and 
“Swing-Way” Seats combine 
to reduce teller fatigue, in- 
crease overall efficiency. 


MODERN REVO-FILE gives 
bank clerks and tellers finger- 
tip control over thousands of 
cards from sitting position. 


THE COMPLETE LINE of 
Mosler Record Safes includes 
Ledger Desk Safes, which 
protect signature and credit 
cards where they’re used. 


OVER TWO MILLION Mosler 
Safe Deposit Boxes have been 
installed since the end of 
World War II. 





cattle prices will go on forever. I 
personally think that—barring an- 
other war or a stepped-up police 
action—the honeymoon is just about 
over.” 

Toward the end of 1952, the na- 
tion-wide cattle boom became a 
bust. In back of the price break: A 
record supply caused by too much 
speculation and the weather. 

In 1951, rainfall had been heavy; 
ranchers everywhere had expanded 
their herds. Then in 1952, the now- 
famous drought started to wither 
ranges in the South and Southwest. 
As a result, cattlemen rushed their 
stock to market and prices began 
to skid. 

Today, the average beef cattle 
price to farmers is 14.70 cents a 
pound, barely more than half the 
April, 1951, peak of 30.30 cents. | 

Florida bankers report that most 
experienced cattlemen here have a 
healthy equity in their property 
and are still in pretty good shape. 
But others with less know-how are 
way overextended. 


A Familiar Pattern 

The pattern is familiar to most 
cattle bankers. An unwise rancher 
improves and stocks one acreage; 


then he wants to buy more land; 
if it is unimproved, he wants to 
borrow to improve it, and then 
wants to borrow again to buy more 


cattle. Cattle prices drop. The 
rancher has to sell in a falling mar- 
ket to meet his loan payments—and 
further weakness results. 

Veteran cattle bankers here have 
seen ups and downs before. So they 
were prepared for the recent slump. 
W. E. Ellis, president of the Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust at Ocala, says 
that in 1952 the bank’s cattle loans 
were gauged to a 40 per cent drop 
in beef cattle prices. 

The practice of spreading risks 
has helped, too. One bank may 
share cattle risks with another bank 
or maybe with an insurance com- 
pany. 

The Florida cattleman’s future is 
tied closely to his ability to get 
needed bank credit. If he has proved 
a good risk in the past, that credit 
is still available to him. This was 
made clear at a meeting of the 
farm committee of the Florida 
Bankers Association in September. 

After the meeting, James Rich- 
ardson, vice-president of the Com- 
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‘established 


mercial Bank & Trust of Ocala, 
said it was the unanimous opinion 
of the committee “that loans to 
cattle producers in 
Florida were still available from the 
banks that have been loaning to cat- 
tlemen in the past. Representatives 
of these banks said they intended 
to stand behind the established 
cattleman and help him weather 
the storm.” 

N. Ray Carrol, president of the 
First National of Kissimmee (the 
“cow capital” of Florida), says: “We 
have no cattle loan that we even 
consider questionable. This bank 
has been making cattle loans since 
its inception and has never lost 
a nickel on one. It is our aim to take 
care of our customers as we have 
done before just as long as they 
look, act, and think right. And we 
don’t expect to have any trouble 
because the price of beef cattle has 
dropped.” 

Carlisle Rogers says, when asked 
to rate cattlemen; generally, as 
risks: “My experience with cattle- 
men who have been in the game 
over the years has been satisfactory, 
and in my book they rate right at 
the top of the list.” 

One plan to help the ranchers 
comes from C. W. Palmore, presi- 
dent of the Peoples Bank of 
Auburndale and owner of extensive 
cattle interests in Hillsborough 
County (Tampa). 

His proposal, in essence, is that 
a group of bankers in one area get 
together and agree to lend a speci- 
fied amount to cattlemen in that 
area. 


“But | paid for it myself .... and | always 
harbored an ambition to see my name in 
lights.” 


Talking, he says, more as a cattle- 
man than as a banker, he argues 
like this: “Naturally, the smaller 
banks are unable to make all the 
cattle loans that are needed now, 
but banks in larger communities 
like Tampa, St. Petersburg, and 
Miami could join the undertaking. 

“Many cattlemen in small com- 
munities that have only one bank 
know only that one banker. If that 
banker’s loans are at a peak and he 
cannot lend right now, the cattle- 
man simply doesn’t know where to 
turn. The group method of lend- 
ing would be a solution to this 
problem.” 

The Palmore plan would work 
this way: One of the participating 
banks would hold the mortgage but 
the notes would be apportioned 
among the other participating 
banks. The application would be 
filed with the county agent. The 
agent and a committee from the 
local cattlemen’s association would 
assist in appraising the herd. An 
officer from the processor bank or a 
committee from several of the par- 
ticipating banks would also inspect 
the herd and make a final decision. 


Would Draw As Needed 


If it were decided that a cattle- 
man needed $10,000 over a period 
of two years—about the time the 
farm statisticians agree it will take 
for the cattle situation to adjust it- 
self—the cattleman would probably 
make his first draw for 25 per cent 
of the total loan. He would then get 
the other quarters 6, 12, and 18 
months later. Under this schedule, 
payments would be due 30 months 
after each draw. 

“From the cattleman’s stand- 
point,” says rancher-banker Pal- 
more, “this plan would cause him 
to pay interest only on a minimum 
amount that he needs. 

“From the banker’s standpoint, it 
would give him time to arrange the 
existing loans and new loans so as 
to have money available for the 
rancher without upsetting any other 
phase of the state’s economy. Also, 
no part of the loan would be out for 
more than 30 months.” 

Whether a plan as involved as 
this will be needed in Florida is a 
question. At any rate, it’s being 
considered. 

A few ranchers in Florida see 
Government price supports for cat- 
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idle True, the armed robber takes huge sums from banks each year. But far more 
athe staggering is the toll caused by the dishonest employee. 
F.D.1.C. reports show that during the years 1951-52 there were 1229 bank 

stand- embezzlements. This means that one embezzlement occurred for every 16 active 

Pal- banks. Furthermore, estimates indicate that defalcations as yet undiscovered 
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Effective checks against defalcations are provided by rigorous internal con- 
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tle as the answer to the sagging 
beef market—and to their own dif- 
ficulties. But the big Florida Cattle- 
men’s Association has come out 
flatly against price supports. 

Said. Ben Griffin, Jr., association 
president, at their annual meeting: 
“The price support idea has not and 
does not appeal to more than a 
small minority of our membership.” 


The bankers, too, are opposed to 
Government props under cattle. 
James Richardson reported after the 
Florida Bankers farm committee 
meeting: “Everyone present felt 
that Florida banks could provide the 
money needed by Florida cattlemen 
during this period of- low prices 
without having to call on the Fed- 
eral Government for assistance.” 


In a recent BANKERS MONTHLY 
survey (Sept.), bankers across the 
country voted an overwhelming 
“no” to livestock supports, 460 to 59. 


In Washington, Farm Secretary 
Benson is telling critics that the 
majority of cattlemen everywhere 
are against direct price supports. 

To support cattle prices the Gov- 
ernment probably would have to 
buy live animals and then contract 
to have them processed. Under an- 
other scheme—the so-called Bran- 
nan plan—the Government would 
pay the farmer the difference be- 
tween what his cattle bring on the 
open market and parity. 


A Limit of $65 per Head 


The First National in Palm Beach 
makes advances to cattlemen on the 
basis of 50 per cent of appraised 
value or $65 a head, whichever is 
the lower. This applies to feeder 
loans and grower loans, alike. 


“It has been our policy,” says 
John Boardman, “to write feeder 
loans for a period of six months, 
with right of review at the end of 
five months. In the event prices 
appear unduly low, or grass condi- 
tions prove unusually poor during 
the five months period, considera- 
tion is given toward a 60, 90, or 
even a 180 day renewal, with a 
minimum curtailment requirement 
of 50 per cent. 


“It may appear that an insistence 
on reduction in that amount is im- 
posing an undue hardship on the 
borrower, but we feel that it acts 
more in the nature of a hedge. If 
prices do increase, the borrower can 
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“... the risk can be minimized...” 


benefit to a degree from such in- 
crease, whereas if they go lower he 
has hedged his loss by that same 
degree.” 

Grower or breeder loans, because 
of their smaller risk, .are written 
by this bank for a 12 or 24 month 
period, repayable in two or three 
equal instalments. 

Florida bankers are basically 
bullish on the state’s future in cat- 
tle. They point out that at the start 
of this year there were almost 1.4 
million head in Florida, compared 
to 961,000 head in 1948. 

Most of the bankers think that 
the worst is about over in cattle 
price declines. W. E. Ellis reports 
that his bank is making cattle loans 
on the expectation that there will 
be no further serious drops. Carlisle 
Rogers says: “There is an economic 
base that will justify a return on 
investment in cattle and land, even 
with steers selling at 10 to 20 cents 
a pound.” 

In spite of their general opti- 


mism, though, Florida cattle bank- 
ers stress selectivity in cattle loans. 

John Boardman has this to say 
about it: “In many instances a 100 
per cent advance to an experienced 
cattleman would be less risky col- 
lateral-wise than a 25 per cent ad- 
vance to an inexperienced operator. 

“The old fashioned horse trader 
required ‘horse sense’ as well as 
limited capital. The new fashioned 
cow trader requires ‘cow sense’ plus 
a very sizable capital. The capital 
may be borrowed, but the cow sense 
may only be acquired through ex- 
perience, or hired in the form of a 
ranch manager already possessing 
it. Appraisal of this talent, whether 
acquired or hired, is of prime im- 
portance in the review of a loan ap- 
plication. 

“There is a risk attached to cat- 
tle loans, as there is risk attached to 
any kind of loan, but the risk can be 
minimized by making better ranch- 
ers out of our customers and better 
cattlemen out of our bankers.” 


| will honor Christmas in my heart, and try to keep it all the year. 
—CHARLES DICKENS 
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Collateral that 
pays for itself 
in use 





@ Ask the next farmer who comes 
into your bank about trucks. 


He'll tell you a good truck is as 
important a “tool” in his business 
operation as an efficient tractor. 


And it’s true ... a good truck pays 
for itself in use as it hauls goods and 
livestock to market and transports 
supplies and stock back home. 


IH trucks have served the farmer 
well since 1907. The bank which 
handles paper on IH trucks contrib- 
utes to the success of local farmers 
and ultimately to the welfare of the 
whole community. 


Your local IH truck dealer has 
complete details on this sound and 
profitable way of investing bank 
funds. 
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What They ay Saying Fas 


FOUR ALTERNATIVES 


Said Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey before the Detroit 
Economic Club last month: 

“There are only four alterna- 
tives: 

“We can accept an 8 or 9 billion 
dollar deficit in fiscal 1955. 

“We can cut expenses. 

“We can raise additional taxes, or 
we can have a combination of the 
three.” 


FARM ADJUSTMENT 


Said Jesse W. Tapp, executive 
vice president, Bank of America, 
before the ABA’s Agricultural 
Credit Conference last month: 

“Fortunately, most farmers and 
most country bankers have ‘been 
‘cautious about their borrowing and 
lending policies during the period 
of wartime and postwar inflation in 
farm prices. As a result, the finan- 
cial position of farmers generally is 
good. Furthermore, country banks 
are in a strong position to cooperate 
with their farmer customers and to 
aid them in meeting the problems 
of the present adjustment period. 
Thus the situation of farmers and 
country bankers at the present time 
is entirely different from that which 
confronted an earlier generation of 
farmers and country bankers during 
the postwar readjustment of the 
early 1920’s.” 

The chairman of the ABA’s farm 
commission then turned to farm 
price supports: “One does not have 
to look far to see the potential 
danger of pricing farm products out 
of domestic and foreign markets by 
an arbitrary policy of price fixing 
disguised under the seductive name 
of ‘price support.’ 

“Unfortunately, too many people 
got the idea during the period of 
inflated prices that prices were high 
because the support levels were 
high. In the main, however, farm 
prices were relatively high because 
of an inflated demand; and the level 
of support prices had very little 
to do with the general level of farm 
prices. As a result, there is a tend- 
ency to expect too much of ‘support 
prices’ as a means of coping with 
present-day problems.” 
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TREASURY DEPUTY BURGESS 
. . @ goal in sight 


AUTO REPORT 


Says the current Pacific Finance 
Automotive Digest: 


“New car sales are declining ... 
dealers are encountering usual dif- 
ficulties in cleaning up old models 
at time when some are out with 
new 1954 vehicles. .. . New car 
market is highlighted by return to 
old fashioned, prewar, toe-to-toe 
battle for sales. . . . Used car prices 
have dropped to lowest point for this 
time of year since prewar. 

“Field reports indicate dealer 


FARM EXPERT TAPP 
.. a different situation 


profits now are fading fast in light 
of reduced volume, increased com- 
petition. During first eight months 
of this year 330 automobile agencies 
went out of business according to 
Dun & Bradstreet . . . this compares 
with 207 during same period last 
year. Outlook is for substantial cut 
in number of new car dealers next 
year as weak units are forced out of 
field.” 


GETTING NEARER 


Said W. Randolph Burgess, spe- 
cial Treasury deputy, before the 
National Foreign Trade Convention 
last month: 

“Throughout the post-war period 
the re-establishment of conditions 
of convertibility and non-discrim- 
inatory multilateral trade has been 
a major aim of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. . . . While it would be rash 
to make any predictions into the 
future, it seems apparent that today 
our foreign friends are closer to 
achieving that convertibility than 
at any time since the end of the 
war.” 


THE IRONY OF IT 

Said Paul G. Hoffman, chairman 
of the board of The Studebaker 
Corp., in the New York Times Mag- 
azine last month: 


“There is reason to believe psy- 
chological factors can cause a reces- 


sion. If people quit buying, and 
business quits growing, and bankers 
quit lending because of fear of trou- 
ble ahead, a downward spiral can 
result in spite of all the economic 
resisters against it. The ironic fact 
is that we can talk ourselves into 
a recession but we cannot talk our- 


selves out of one.” 


DEMAND DOWN? 


Says Dr. Marcus Nadler, consult- 
ing economist to The Hanover Bank, 
in a-recent report on Credit Control 
Problems published by The Han- 
over: 

“The demand for bank credit in 
the next twelve months should be 
somewhat smaller than in the past 
twelve months because: 


““1) A lower level of business ac- 
tivity accompanied by even a 
moderate reduction in inventories 
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will lead to a liquidation of some 
loans. 

“2) The volume of consumer 
credit outstanding is likely to de- 
crease and the elimination of the 
excess profits tax at the end of the 
year will be followed by liquidation 
of some loans. 

“However, in part this decreased 
demand for bank credit will be 
counteracted by increased tax bor- 
rowing, particularly in the first half 
of 1954. Under the Mills Act, cor- 
porations are obligated to pay 45 
per cent of the 1953 tax on March 
15 and 45 per cent on June 15.” 


CREDIT RECORD 


Said Brown L. Whatley, president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, as he revealed that 
—according to the latest association 
figures—mortgage payments delin- 
quent for two months represent only 
.34 of one per cent on a national 
average: 

“The credit record being set by 
American mortgagors is one of the 
best in the whole credit field today 
and reflects the sound conception 
of the modern amortized mortgage 
loan and the inherent advantages it 
affords home owners and investors. 

“These results indicate that de- 
lingencies in mortgage payments 
is not an important factor in the 
mortgage structure at the present 
time and, further, that the great 
volume of mortgage financing done 
within the past decade has been on 
a sound basis.” 





MORTGAGE-BANKER WHATLEY 
... @ sound basis 
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TRUSTMAN WILSON 
. a very real service 


BOOMING FIELD 


Robert A. Wilson, senior vice 
president, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, told 
the recent Western Regional Trust 
Conference of the ABA that 10 mil- 
lion employees throughout’ the 
United States now are covered by 
private pension plans. Mr. Wilson 
also reported that “pension trust 
funds accounted for about one-third 
of all corporate security purchases 
made by individuals in 1952.” 

He concluded: “I think it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that 
the growth which has already oc- 
curred in these plans—and that of 
the future—means that this type of 
activity under which trust depart- 
ments may render a very real ad- 
ministrative and investment service 
is no longer going to be concen- 
trated in the large metropolitan 
areas but is gradually spreading 
into communities of all sizes.” 


IMPRESSIVE ELEMENTS 


Says the first issue of the Chase 
National’s new quarterly, Business 
in Brief: 

“Business is easing off from last 
spring’s very high level. Some eas- 
ing was natural—in fact, inevitable. 
The process of shifting to a soundly- 
based prosperity involves a series of 
adjustments in production, prices, 
and markets. 

“Some of these adjustments are 
under way. Thus far they have been 
taken in stride. Business as a whole 


is still extraordinarily good. That 
shows up when you look at the 
record number of people at work. 


“Moreover, impressive elements 
of strength underlie current busi- 
ness activity. Demand for plant and 
equipment, commercial building, 
highways and schools is very high. 
Defense spending is running at a 
50-billion-dollar annual rate. Mar- 
kets for consumer soft goods and 
services are strong. And many, if 
not most, families have greater pur- 
chasing power now than a year ago. 


“Thus, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that in the months ahead busi- 
ness can negotiate the intricate shift 
to a more normal prosperity without 
serious trouble.” 


REPERCUSSIONS IN EUROPE 


Said Roy L. Reierson, vice presi- 
dent and economist of Bankers 
Trust, before the recent National 
Commercial Finance Conference: 


“A troublesome feature in the 
current situation is the critical de- 
pendence of foreign countries upon 
sustained high economic activity in 
the United States. The Western 
European economies appear precari- 
ously balanced; even a minor de- 
cline in business may inhibit further 
progress toward international sta- 
bility. There is a general conviction 
abroad that even a modest economic 
downturn in the United States, say 
of the proportions of the 1949 ad- 
justment, would have the most seri- 
ous repercussions throughout West- 
ern Europe.” 





ECONOMIST REIERSON 
..a troublesome feature 
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How to Control Group Discussion 


The discussion leader (presiding officer), is here told how to obtain 
the group decision he wants with a minimum of effort and little or 
no indication that he is influencing the decision. 


By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 
Mottershead Associates, Chicago 


OST IMPORTANT business de- 
M cisions are made at group 

meetings of some_ kind. 
Unless you run a one-man bank, 
you will have to sell your ideas to 
the other officers and/or directors. 

To get your point across to a 
group of this sort, you must be a 
reasonably good speaker and, of 
course, you have to know what 
you’re talking about. 

But there is more to it than that. 
You also should be ready with cer- 
tain proved techniques for control- 
ling group discussion and prompting 
group decisions. 

Take the conference seating plan, 
for instance. In Figure 1 are shown 
two of the most common and nor- 
mally most successful seating ar- 
rangements. These arrangements 
accomplish two things: they allow 
the members of the group to see 
each other so that the talking is 
more conversational, and _ they 
establish a balanced relationship 
between the discussion leader and 
the individual who is acting as 
secretary and taking notes. 

There is a strong psychological 
advantage in having a stable person 
located in a key spot. The emotional 
effect of his personality and the 
knowledge that he is likely to co- 
operate with the discussion leader 
tend to hold the other members in 
line. 

Apart from all rules of procedure 
and orders of business, there are 
a few basic things you should keep 
in mind when handling groups: 


1. Stay level-headed. Mass psy- 
chology demands a leader who will 
stay on an even keel, master of the 
situation, unruffled regardless of 
what happens. 


2. Haveaplan. By and large, 
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people do not think any more than 
they have to. Hence, he who has a 
plan almost automatically winds up 
as top dog whether he starts as 
chairman of the meeting or as a 
member participating in the regular 
fashion. 


3. Stick tothe plan. The mainte- 
nance of the discipline inherent in 
any plan makes for stability in 


people. People want to know where 


they stand, where they are going, 
what is going to happen next. 


4. Be positive. Most people cannot 
differentiate between affirmation 
and proof. But, they can tell if you 
have confidence or not, and they 
follow confidence and shy away 
from hesitation or what looks like 
indecision. 


5. Make the group think it is their 
own idea. When you are bringing 
in any new policy, new program, 
either for adoption in a group meet- 
ing or when trying to put it across 
among other people around you, 
lead them into it gently. There are 
two ways to make the group think 
your idea was their own: 

A. State the problem; get them 
to restate the problem. Sug- 


SEATING PLANS FOR CONFERENCES 
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ther Ulay You Figure Lt. 
MONROE has the Adding Machine 
for YOU! 


With the addition of the newest in modern 10-key 
adding machines to its matchless line, Monroe 
offers every business the model best suited to every 
need. Whatever your preference—whether it’s the 
full keyboard or 10-key type—Monroe has the ma- 
chine that, dollar-for-dollar, gives you the best value. 


And whether you choose the full keyboard or 10- 
key, your operators will agree on this—Monroe has 
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the lightest, gentlest, fastest keyboard on any 
adding machine! Either way you figure it, a Monroe 
does a better job. 


Here’s a new thought: Why not try both types in 
your office at our expense? Then you and your oper- 
ators can pick the Monroe that does the better job 
for you. Call the Monroe Branch listed in the 


Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


Operators Who Know... Prefer MONROE 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC, 
General Offices, Orange, New Jersey 
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gest that they come out with 
a solution, and jockey 
back and forth until some- 
one comes out with the an- 
swer you want. This is the 
follow-up question tech- 
nique described below. 

B. Get a stooge who will bring 
out your ideas for you. This 
can be done directly by 
having one man agree to 
help beforehand, or it can be 
done indirectly by softening 
up one or two people be- 
forehand so that they bring 

‘up the suggestions you 
want without being con- 
scious that you planted the 
seed in their minds. 

The members of a group seldom 
have the same background, the same 
approach to a particular problem 
or need, the same understanding of 
banking problems, the same amount 
of intelligence or quickness of re- 
sponse, or the same _ emotional 
make-up. The men in the particular 
group to which you may be present- 
ing your ideas come together for a 
variety of reasons, and their par- 
ticipation in any discussion springs 
from equally divergent bases. 

These differences in personality 
and temperament make large de- 
mands on anyone attempting to get 
a favorable decision. Here are a few 
tips that may help you. 

Don’t make a speech—and then 
sit down and let the group chew it 
over among themselves. That is 
what the group would ordinarily 
expect, and it is the method com- 
monly used. Through it a great deal 
of time is usually lost. 


Help Group Members Sell Themselves 


After all, once you have made 
your presentation and told your 
story, it is from the discussion that 
the decision will come. Your basic 
strategy, then, is to rough out your 
ideas and start discussion, acting 
more or less as the leader in guiding 
the group’s thinking and talking. 
As the little diagram in Figure 2 
indicates, your problem is to guide 
the discussion through arguments 
and disagreements to a decision. As 
shown in Figure 3, this technique is 
one of asking a leading question 
and waiting for a number of re- 
sponses, and then picking up one of 
the responses that follows your line 
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DISCUSSION 


SUBJECT 
(Problem) 


A UA TIA LAT IAT LAK 
II 


DESIRED 
DECISION 


Fig. 2 Shows the basic problem of the “selling conference” to guide 
group discussion in such a way that the group reaches the desired 


decision — to buy. 


of thought as the basis for a follow- 
up question. 


Wait for a few more responses 
to this second question; select the 
next response that is going in the 
right direction and ask another 
follow-up question. 


By repeating this process, you not 
only allow members of the group 
to express divergent ideas and 
avoid any feeling that’ you are 
bottling them up, but at the same 
time you are drawing from the 
group ideas and facts necessary to 
a decision. In effect, you guide the 
group into selling themselves. 


Avoid any arbitrary or obvious 
pattern of picking the responses you 
use in developing your leading 
questions and follow-up questions. 
Sometimes the response you want 
may be the first one you get; some- 
times it may be the last of several 
responses. Vary your strategy a bit 
instead of seizing upon the response 
you want immediately, so that you 
are not obvious in guiding the dis- 


cussion. Remember: you are not 
arguing with the group—rather, 
you are on the same side of the 
fence with them, working out a 
solution to your mutual problems. 

Handle objections tactfully. Every 
salesman encounters sales resist- 
ance. Every discussion leader en- 
counters resistance to his ideas. 
Sometime these objections are real, 
but much of the time they are 
imaginary. We should not go so far 
as to say that people give false rea- 
sons to support their objections, but 
many of their objections are not 
valid, while their real reasons— 
often unconscious—remain hidden. 

Every bank executive has en- 
countered resistance from employ- 
ees and customers in the form of 
countless complaints, small grum- 
blings, fault-finding, disobedience, 
and excuses. 

To a certain extent, these re- 
sistances are real; to a large extent 
they are founded upon misconcep- 
tions due to a lack of information 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Response 


Shows the method of setting up a question, waiting for several 
responses from the group, and then going back to the one 
response which follows the trend of thought desired by the sales- 
man, and asking the appropriate follow-up question by PICKING 
UP this response. A carefully planned series of follow-up ques- 
tions will enable the discussion leader to guide group thinking 
readily to the desired decision. 
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For your 


most ambitious 


new business venture... 


All photos shown 
are of the Boynton Beach State Bank, 
Boynton Beach, Florida. 


Modernization of banking quarters or the creation of a new 
bank building comes seldom in the life of a growing bank. 
When it does . . . the need is acute. Also when it comes the 
project constitutes a sizable investment. So it follows that 
this investment be analyzed as carefully as any other the 
bank might make. The “yield” in new business and cys- 
tomer appeal should be well established. ~~» 


Whether your intended project is large or small, our 
modern technique and top-flight design ability will be 
brought to bear on your job. Coupled with our forty years’ 
experience . . . America’s finest team of architects and 
engineers can better assure your projected profit growth. 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9ru & Stoney Streets ) : ) Wy, a $ 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Panx Avenug : VW Hh : dda 1/116 ) a i ALM SL 
ATLANTA, Westean Union Bipc. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Mecuanic’s Instrrure Buc. 


Operating outside continental U.S. as: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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It pays to look at a 
roll of microfilm 


Are documents microfilmed 
at lowest cost? 


Counting the images on a roll of film 
is only part of the story. It’s most 
important that you also consider the 
cost of the microfilmer you use . . . and see how it 
matchés your requirements. 


For example, if your requirements are small you'll be losing dollars 
with a large-volume microfilmer . . . paying for speed and refinements 
which can’t be utilized. 


Recordak, in recognizing the fact that requirements vary from bank 
to bank, offers five different types of microfilmers instead of just one or 
two. Whatever features you want in a microfilmer, Recordak has—for 
example, 40-1 reduction ratio (the highest available today) and the 
fastest automatic feeders; on the other hand, whatever features you 
don’t want ... you needn’t buy. 


Thus, Recordak makes it possible for banks of every size to microfilm 
documents at lowest cost . . . gives the smallest user savings—over and 
above all microfilming costs—which are proportionate to the largest one. 







































Do you get a good picture 
of document after document? 


It’s most important to check, for the recording of docu- 
ments as tiny images on a strip of film is a most exacting 
job. Here Recordak’s 25 years of experience and know-how 
pay rich dividends. Each microfilmer in the Recordak 
line is precision-built by Kodak to produce the most 
legible film records day after day . . . to prevent fogging, 
blurring and overlapping of i images . . . to compensate for 
operator failure . . . to minimize service requirements. In 
short, it’s designed for trouble-free service ... which adds @i¥j 
economy and satisfaction to your operation, 





How is film processed— 
and how fast? 


Important questions, too, for bankers to ask! 


Recordak maintains 26 conveniently located film pro- 
cessing stations. Here, Recordak microfilms are processed 
the same day they are received in specially designed, high- 
speed professional equipment, Skilled experts are on the 
job from beginning to end . . . every roll of film is checked 
for photographic quality . . . every roll is processed to 
meet the specifications of the Bureau of Standards for 
archival films. All of which contributes to the long-lasting 
preservation of your records with the best possible legibility. 






tL ai Write today for details on the complete 
gust To aga line of Recordak Microfilmers designed for 
film gun gqsstt all requirements, all budgets . . . now avail- 


guste able on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 










the Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
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which may be the fault of the bank 
executive himself. However, real 
or false, these objections are valid 
in the mind of the individual who 
voices them and must be treated 
as such. 

The real problem is not the valid- 
ity or the honesty of the objections. 
The real problem is what to do 
about them. They must be met and 
overcome in such a way that they 
are removed, not merely beaten 
down to rise again later on. They 
must be met and overcome in such 
a way that the listener is hardly 
aware of what is going on except 
that he has somehow changed his 
mind. 

There are three main techniques 
in common use for overcoming ob- 
jections. You can judge for your- 
self their relative merits: 


1, DIRECT REBUTTAL 


In plain language, “You’re nuts!” 
or “You’re a liar!,” and the guy who 
shouts the loudest (or who has the 
biggest fist) wins that round. The 
old jingle says: “A man convinced 
against his will is of the same opin- 
ion still.” You can browbeat your 
listener into action, but you can- 
not change his mind that way. Go 
back to the principles. The big 
secret, in dealing with people is to 
make them WANT to act as you 
wish. 


hes. Sa: hed 


This is a little more tactful, and 
is perhaps most often used by peo- 
ple who are making a conscious, 
and often obvious, effort to be “‘tact- 
ful.” In essence: “There is no doubt 
a lot of truth in what you say, Mr. 
Jones, and you undoubtedly have 
given the matter a lot of thought, 
BUT, here is a factor which you 
perhaps have not considered, and 
because of it you should do so-and- 
so.” 


3. BOOMERANG 


This is the method that really 
rings the bell, but—to use it—you 
must be constantly alert. Many a 
statement made in support of a posi- 
tion taken with reference to some 
question under consideration, can 
be used even more effectively 
against it. It may be argued, for 
instance, that the bank need not 
insure itself against possible loss 
from a given hazard because it has 
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never suffered such a loss, notwith- 
standing the experience of a con- 
siderable number of other banks to 
the contrary. It might readily be 
possible to point out in reply to such 
a statement that the mere absence 
cf previous loss from the hazard in 
question contains no assurance at 
all that the loss couldn’t occur. 


The same three techniques for 
overcoming objections may be used 
effectively in all types of group 
discussions. The direct rebuttal us- 
ually arouses personal animosity 
and anger; so it must be done with 
extreme caution and in a very ob- 
viously friendly fashion. The “Yes. 
... But”’*method is usually the easi- 
est to employ in conference or com- 
mittee work because it gives you 
a chance to acknowledge the sin- 
cerity of purpose, honesty, and good 
intentions of the other person and 
still gives merit to your own infor- 
mation. The boomerang method is 
the most powerful of the three; but 
it, too, must be used with caution 
because the diversity of many 
minds simply means that not all 
persons will realize the truth of 
what you are saying. Some may 
instead react emotionally against an 
attack on their own ideas. 


It is a good habit to take a few 
notes. Frequently a very effective 
contribution can be made when you 
have a chance to get up and say “A 


while ago Mr. Blank brought out 
this idea,” and go on to repeat the 
gist of what Blank had said and 
then indicate how that comment fits 
into the present discussion. 

This device has a number of 
points in its favor. To begin with, 
it is flattering to the other individ- 
ual. Secondly, it makes it possible 
to bring that comment to the atten- 
tion of the group at a time when it 
will be most effective. Frequently 
members make comments or con- 
tributions to the discussions that get 
lost, though they would have been 
very effective if made at a different 
time. Finally, this device aids in 
Cirecting discussion towards a 
given conclusion, should either the 
conference leader or the speaker 
from the floor desire that the group 
reach such a conclusion. 


Tax Tips on Securities 


Commerce Clearing House, in its 
annual report Security Transac- 
tions, reminds investors that in 
many cases year-end sales can save 
income tax. 

With 1953 nearing an end, many 
accounts contain realized and un- 
realized long-term capital gains and 
short-term capital losses. CCH 
notes that investors can deduct 50 
per cent of the excess of long-term 
capital gains over net short-term 
capital losses from gross income. 
When capital losses already are 
available, offsetting capital gains 
may be taken without tax liability. 

Securities sold to produce capital 
gains may be immediately repur- 
chased and the price will set up a 
new higher cost on which income 
tax liability will be figured in fu- 
ture sales. 

Similarly, the report observes, 
losses may be realized to wipe out 
the tax on existing gains. When 
capital losses exceed the capital 
gains, a maximum of $1,000 is de- 
ductible against other income. 

CCH warns that losses on direct 
or indirect sales to family members 
have been disallowed by the Com- 
missioner. 


| have always thought of Christmas time when it has come round, 
apart from the veneration due to its sacred name and origin, if any- 
thing belonging to it canbe apart from that—as a good time; a kind, 


forgiving, charitable, pleasant time. 


—CHARLES DICKENS 
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As always, the new year will be greeted with rejoicing and 
with bright new hope. But congratulations and words of 
praise are in order for old 1953, too—especially for the 
accomplishments made during this 78th anniversary year of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Through support of vital government fiscal programs as well 
as financial assistance to both industry and individuals, the 
American banker has completed another year of outstanding 
service to community and nation. His diligence and foresight 
have contributed immeasurably to the ever-increasing strength 
and unparalleled prosperity of America today. 
So while we look forward to the good things the future promises 
...let’s not forget the many achievements of the past. 
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E Phal’s the haw? 


Lock Box Left With Bank for Safekeeping 


Question: Jones, a depositor in F Bank for over 
twenty years, left with the bank for safekeeping his 
personally owned “tin lock box” or metal receptacle 
containing corporate securities, abstracts of title, and 
other papers. No rental charge was made by the 
bank for the safekeeping of this box. The considera- 
tion arose from the bank’s profit derived from Jones 
doing business exclusively with F Bank. The bank 
was burglarized and Jones’ tin box and contents 
were stolen. The Kansas statute provided that a con- 
tract for the use of a safe deposit box creates a 
landlord-tenant relationship. Does Jones’ “tin box” 
constitute a “safe deposit box” under the Kansas 
statute? 


Answer: No. The Supreme Court of Kansas held 
that the tin box constituted simply an item of bail- 
ment, governed by the bailor-bailee relationship; and 
that the bank held the box as bailee and was there- 
fore liable for the loss of the box. If the Kansas 
statute had been applicable (as the bank contended), 
the bank might not have been liable for an unex- 
plained loss from a safe deposit box as the relation- 
ship created by the statute is one of landlord-tenant. 
(Stewart v. Farmers State Bank, 1953, 252 Pac. (2) 
624). 


Negotiability 


Question: Is a state auditor’s warrant upon the state 
treasurer, ordering the treasurer to pay only from a 
particular fund, negotiable? 


Answer: No- An instrument to be negotiable must 
contain an unconditional promise. (N.I.L. Sec. 1 (2)) 
An order (warrant) or promise to pay out of-a par- 
ticular fund is conditional and therefore the instru- 
ment is non-negotiable. (N.I.L. Sec. 3) (People v. 
Gibbs, 1953, Sup. Ct. Il, 108 N.E. (2) 446). In 
Pennsylvania the “particular fund” provision in the 
warrant would not affect its negotiability. Under the 
Uniform Commercial Code, as adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania, and submitted to the legislatures of other 
states, such a warrant would be negotiable provided 
it is payable “to order,” not marked “non-negotiable,” 
and otherwise in proper form. (Code, Sec. 3-105 (g)). 


Cumulative Voting of Bank Stock 


Question: A Virginia statute (Chapter 68 of Acts of 
1952) provides: “Any bank that sold preferred stock 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and, in 
connection with the sale, amended its charter so as 
to provide for cumulative voting, may, at any time 
_ after the R.F.C. no longer owns any preferred stock 
» iSsued by the bank, amend its charter so as to abolish 
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cumulative voting by a vote of two-thirds in interest 
of its stockholders.” Is this statute unconstitutional 


-on the ground that it ‘is special or class legislation, 


prohibited by the Virginia Constitution? 


Answer: No. Neither the Virginia Constitution nor 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States forbids the enactment of the legislature 
of a law which applies to a class only, provided the 
classification is reasonable and not arbitrary, and 
applies alike to all persons similarly situated. The 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia held that the 
classification was reasonable even though it did not 
apply to banks that did not obtain such financial aid 
from the R.F.C. (French v. Cumberland Bank & Trust 
Co., 1953, 74 S.E. (2) 265). 


Garnishment 


Question: Jones owed $1,000 to Smith, a judgment 
creditor. Jones had a balance of $1,000 on deposit 
with N Bank, but the bank held Jones’ unmatured 
mortgage note for an amount in excess of $1,000. 
Smith sought to garnish Jones’ account by serving a 
writ of garnishment on N Bank. Ordinarily the bank 
would be required to turn over the funds since the 
law does not permit it to set off an unmatured debt. 
However, in this case the mortgage note contained 
the following clause: “or should the holder of this 
note deem the debt insecure, the full amount evi- 
denced hereby shall become due and payable im- 
mediately at the election of the holder of this note.” 
Can the bank defeat the garnishment procedings 
brought by Smith? 


Answer: Yes. The Court of Appeals of Alabama held 
that under the above provision in the note, the bank 
could accelerate the due date of the note and defeat 
the garnishment proceedings. (State Nat’l Bank of 
Decatur at Oneonta v. Towns, 1952, 62 So. (2) 606). 


Assignment of Bank Deposit 


Question: M. P. Roe, doing business as Roe Motor 
Lines, maintained a general checking account at N 
Bank. Roe assigned all the assets of the business, in- 
cluding the bank deposit, to a corporation named Roe 
Motor Lines, Inc. N Bank was given notice of the 
assignment and permitted the corporation to make 
deposits and withdrawals from the account. About a 
year later Roe sued N Bank to recover the amount on 
deposit in the corporation’s account, claiming that 
it was not intended that the bank account should be 
transferred to the corporation and further claimed 
that the assignment was not sufficient to transfer the 
account. Can Roe recover? 


Answer: No. A depositor cannot maintain an action 
against a bank to recover a deposit when it appears 
from his own evidence that he has assigned the de- 
posit to a third person (the corporation) and has no 
further interest in it. (Lipe v. Guilford Nat’l Bank, 
1952, Sup. Ct. No. Car., 72 N.E. (2) 759). 
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Discharge in Bankruptcy 


Question: Finance Co. sued Doe on a promissory 
note on which it had made a loan to Doe, in reliance 
upon his statement of debts and liabilities. As a 
defense, Doe pleaded his discharge in bankruptcy. 
At the trial, Finance Co. proved that Doe had not 
disclosed all his debts when applying for a loan and 
that Finance Co. had made the loan and accepted the 
note in reliance upon Doe’s representations which 
were false. Can Finance Co. recover? 


Answer: Yes. Section 17 of the Bankruptcy Act 
provides that a dischareg in bankruptcy will release 
the bankrupt party from all his provable debts ex- 
cept “liabilities for obtaining money or property by 
false pretenses or false representation.” Under this 
Section, Finance Co. held a non-dischargeable claim 
as Doe’s liability on the note was not released by his 
discharge in bankruptcy. (Ohio Finance Co. v. Great- 
house, 1953, Ct. App. Ga., 110 N.E. (2) 805). 


Interest 


Question: A Federal statute governing the interest 
which may be charged by a national bank provides 
that a national bank may charge interest “at the rate 
allowed by the laws of the state” in which it is 
located, but “when no rate is fixed by the laws of the 
state,” a national bank is confined to 7 per cent or 1 
per cent over the Federal reserve discount rate on 90 
day commercial paper, whichever is higher. No in- 
terest rate is fixed in Massachusetts on small loans, 
but the maximum interest which may be charged is 
18 per cent. Is a national bank limited to a 7 per cent 
return on small loans because no interest rate has 
been fixed by state law? 


Answer: . No. The Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts held that a national bank is not so limited 
and may charge up to the 18 per cent maximum rate. 
(Rockland-Atlas Nat’l Bank of Boston v. Murphy, 
1953, 110 N.E. (2) 638). 


Stop Payment Liability 


Question: In an action by a depositor against his 
bank in Pennsylvania to recover the amount of a 
check paid in violation of a stop payment order, the 
lower court (reported in this column in the January 
issue of BANKERS MONTHLY) entered judgment in favor 
of the depositor on the ground that a stop payment 
order which relieved the bank from responsibility in 
the event it paid the check through inadvertence, ac- 
cident or oversight, was against public policy and void. 
The bank appealed. Should the judgment be reversed? 


Answer: Yes. The Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
reversed the judgment and held that a stop payment 
order containing such a provision was an effective re- 
lease of the bank’s common law liability and was not 
contrary to public policy in Pennsylvania. “Such re- 
leases” the court said, “in common use by banks. 
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relate exclusively to personal and private affairs. 
One is not obliged to agree to a limitation of the 
common law obligation of a bank to honor an un- 
equivocal stop payment order but if he does, his 
release (apart from the question of consideration) is 
enforceable insofar as it contains a clear expression of 


-his intention since no public interest is involved.” 


The majority of the cases and weight of authority 
support the view that a stipulation releasing a bank 
from liability in paying a check in disregard of a 
stop payment request constitutes a valid enforceable 
contract. Decisions in Ohio, California, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey are to the contrary. (Thomas v. First 
Nat’l Bank of Scranton, 1953, 96 Atl. (2) 196). 


Monthly Bank Statement 


Question: In an action against a bank, a depositor 
claimed that the bank improperly debited his account 
in the amount of $80. The evidence established that 
the depositor made a mistake in one of the items de- 
posited January 18; that the depositor erroneously 
listed a check as $95 whereas it was in reality only 
$15; that the bank credited the depositor with $95 on 
the monthly statement; and that the bank did not 
discover and rectify the error until July 28, some six 
months later. The depositor claims that the monthly 
statement became an account stated thirty days after 
the rendering of the monthly statement or at least 
within a reasonable time thereafter by virtue of a 
clause on the reverse side of the monthly statement 
which provides in part, as follows: “The depositor 
agrees to examine the monthly statement and re- 
turned vouchers accompanying same promptly and to 
notify this Company (bank) at once of any error in 
the amount or of objection for any reason to any 
voucher returned being charged against him.” The 
depositor maintains that the bank is precluded by 
negligence, because of the lapse of over six months, 
from impeaching the accuracy of its own account 
stated, even though the depositor may have suffered 
no harm as a result thereof. Is the depositor correct? 


Answer: No. The monthly statement becomes an 
account stated after a reasonable length of time has 
expired if the other party does nothing to dispute the 
account. However, this merely means that for all 
intents and purposes the account is presumed to be 
correct and becomes binding upon both parties. Only 
a presumption as to accuracy is created. The account 
stated may always be reopened to show mistake, 
fraud or other equitable considerations. And the pass- 
ing of more than a reasonable length of time, short 
of the Statute cf Limitations, does not preclude that 
showing. The passing of time creates the account 
stated but does not prevent the reopening on the 
grounds mentioned. The court found that the bank 
was not negligent, but even if it had been, the de- 
positor suffered no harm, as he had the use and 
benefit of the bank’s $80 for six months without in- 
terest. Judgment was rendered in favor of the bank. 
(Terrasi v. Manufacturers Trust Co., Mun. Ct. N.Y.C.,. 
1953, 121 N.Y. Suppl. (2) 242). 
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Banking in the British 
Commonwealth 
By R. S. Sayers. Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. 475 pages. $7.00. 
“The countries whose banking 
systems are described in this book 
have two features in common. They 
are, or have until recently been, 
part of the British Commonwealth, 
and their banking systems have, or 
have had in a formative stage, close 
links with London.” 


The countries are Australia, Can- 
ada, India, Pakistan, Ireland, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Ceylon. 


“The banking link with London,” 
says Editor Sayers, “though related 
here and there to the political link, 
was in. the main the natural out- 
come of the needs of a trading world 
which was itself centered on Lon- 
don.” 


The contributors to Banking in 
the British Commonwealth first talk 
about the local banker. They an- 
swer: What kind of business does 
his bank do? How does this reflect 
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local trading and property? How 
does his bank stand in relation to 
other financial institutions? 

This serves as background for a 
look at central banking; there is a 
central bank in each of these coun- 
tries. 

Finally, it’s all tied together with 
a picture of the monetary setting in 
which these countries (except Can- 
ada) live and breathe—the sterling 
world. 


The American Way: The 
Economic Basis of Our 
Civilization 

By Shepard B. Clough. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 


432 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 198 pages. 
$4.00. 


After looking at the last 100 
years of U.S. economic history, 
Shepard Clough decides _ that 
“America’s greatest and most char- 
acteristic achievement has been the 
attainment of a level of national 
well-being never before equaled in 
the entire history of mankind.” 

Among the causes of this success, 
he says, were many, many natural 
resources, an advance technology, a 
high level of savings and invest- 
ment, the make-up and use of the 
labor force, the development of 
transportation and trade, and the 
ideologies “by which and for which 
Americans live.” 

Historian Clough credits Ameri- 
can banking for helping to build the 
savings and investments “essential 
to all economic growth and to civili- 
zation.” 


Defense and the Dollar: Federal 
Credit and Monetary Policies 
By Albert G. Hart. The Twentieth Century Fund, 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36. 203 pages. 
$2.00. 


Says the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s committee on economic 
stabilization: “So long as there is 
no secure peace, there is constant 
danger that needs for increased 
outlays on national security may 
revive inflationary tendencies. Our 
monetary defenses must be ready, 
as they were not in 1950.” 

Albert Hart, in Defense and the 


Dollar, shows how Government 
policy toward money, credit, and 
public debt is “one of the nation’s 
major weapons for combating both 
inflation and mass unemployment.” 

He tells just what the nation’s 
monetary defenses are or might be 
—and what’s good and/or bad 
about each. 

The economic stabilization com- 
mittee makes five recommendations 
on money policy. They are: 

1. Congress should tell the Fed 
and the Treasury to stress economic 
stability in their open-market and 
debt-management operations. 

2. Money policy should rely pri- 
marily on controlling credit by. in- 
fluencing commercial bank reserves. 

3. The main tool of money policy 
is open-market operations in Gov- 
ernment securities. 

4. “Excess liquidity” should be 
squeezed out. This implies, among 
other things, more long-term bonds. 

5. Tax cuts should accompany 
cuts in Government spending. 

The committee members are John 
Clark, Theodore Schultz, Arthur 
Smithies, and Donald Wallace. 


How to Buy Stocks: A Guide to 
Successful Investing 

By Louis Engel. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
252 pages. $2.95. 

Here’s a book that translates fi- 
nancial parlance into plain talk; 
sometimes the subjects get tech- 
nical, but never the language. And 
therein lies its value to the novice 
and to the “sophisticated” alike. 

How to Buy Stocks also tells how 
to buy corporates, Governments, 
and municipals—on the Board or 
over the counter. 

“This book is based on a very 
simple premise,” says Louis Engel: 
“that the stock market is going up 

. . over any long period of time— 
10 years, 20 years, 50 years—this 
book assumes that the market is 
bound to go up. 

“Why? Because it always has. Be- 
cause the market is a measure of 
the vigor of American business, and 
unless something drastic happens to 
America, business is going to go on 
growing.” 

Louis Engel is advertising man- 
ager of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. Before that, he 
was for 10 years managing editor 
of Business Week. 
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Business Development for 
Commercial Banks 


By Gould R. Kardashian. The Bankers Publish- 
ing Co., 465 Main Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
56 pages. $3.00. : 


In this book Gould Kardashian | 
advocates a sales setup in the bank | 
that closely resembles America’s in- | 


dustrial sales organizations. 
Pointing to _ stiff competition 
among metropolitan banks, h 


© 


warns: “The selling of an intangib’e | 


item is the most difficult of all.” 
This, he says, calls for top salesmen 
and careful organization. 

The author divides the sales force 
into five sections according to con- 
tact: city, foreign, bank, prime 
name, out-of-town. He also tells 
how to adapt the bank’s selling ef- 
fort to various changes in the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Besides being a commercial 
banker and a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, Gould 
Kardashian is active in the Sale’s 
Executive Club of New York. 


The Federal Debt: Structure and 
Impact 

By Charles Cortez Abbott. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36: 
278 pages. $4.00. 

“Is the gigantic federal debt we 
piled up in fighting two world wars 
and a depression a threat of dis- 
aster, or can it be managed con- 
structively to promote our economic 
well-being?” 

That’s the question examined by 
Charles Abbott in The Federal Debt. 

The danger now, he says, is not 
national bankruptcy, but its power 
—if improperly managed—to lower 
the value of the dollar, enhance 
“boom and bust” tendencies, and 
undermine the free market process. 

The Treasury’s low-interest, sup- 
ported-market policy of the early 
post-war years was, according to 
the author, “dangerously inflation- 
ary.” Because of the growth of the 
debt, he says, the position of the 
Treasury, i.e., the executive branch 
of the Government, is now “much 
more important in the monetary 
structure of the country than pre- 
viously.” 

Economist Abbott acclaims the 
March 1951 moves by the Treasury 
and the Reserve System to lower 
the support prices on Government 
securities. 

The Federal Debt includes a set 
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| Let us show you— without cost— 


HOW TO REDUCE 
THE HAZARDS THAT 
INVITE DISHONESTY! 









ja was your bank last surveyed? The 
program you planned then may be out 
of date for today! With seventy years’ ex- 
perience in helping banks with their loss 
prevention plans, American Surety Com- 
pany can make a survey of your bank without 
cost or obligation—and recommend a pro- 
gram to fit your present needs. 


Our survey 
of your bank 
- Will help you 
plan an 2 Surveys Pay Dividends! 


Since 1936 Bankers Blanket Bond rates have 
been reduced up to 80%— proof of the effec- 
tiveness of these surveys—the starting point 
for any loss prevention program! 


effective loss 
prevention 


Act Now and Benefit from this 
-valuable service! Our agent will quickly 
arrange for one of our bank protection 
specialists to make the survey. Call him 
now—or fill in the coupon below! 


- == -—-—-==-= Fill in—Mail Today! —- — - = == = === 


American Surety Company (C) 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Without cost or obligation please arrange for a survey of our dishonesty 


hazards. Please have your nearest agent call us for an appointment. 


Name—— —— - — 





Title—— ———— —_—-— —__— ——___—__—_—— 
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of recommendations by the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund’s committee on 
the federal debt. Among tle recom- 
mendations are: 


1. “The Fed should be free to deal 
with the money market on the basis 
of its effects on employment and 
prices, and not on the basis of the 
needs of the Treasury for securing 
low-cost funds.” 


2. Maintenance of the value of the 
dollar should be a basic objective 
of Government fiscal and monetary 
policy. 

3. The debt should be “whittled 
down,” but only when employment 
is high and prices are stable. 


4. The Treasury should get a 
much larger part of the debt into 
the hands of “real savers’—indi- 
viduals and savings institutions— 
and out of the commercial banking 
system; and also should shift much 
of the debt from the present short- 
term securities to long-term securi- 
ties. 


5. A “better coordination,” 
backed by Congress, should be 


credit and lending agencies. 

Signing the report are Arthur 
Upgren, Henry Heimann, Neil 
Jacoby, E. B. MacNaughton, Earl 
Schwulst, Louis Stulberg, and 
Donald Woodward. 


National Thrift Week 
Coming Up : 


“Save 10 per cent or more in 
1954.” 

That will be the slogan for Na- 
tional Thrift Week beginning Jan- 
uary 17, Benjamin Franklin’s birth- 
day. 

Dr. Herman B Wells, chairman of 
the National Thrift Committee, Inc., 
predicts that about 6,000 banks and 
other savings institutions will par- 
ticipate in the 1954 Thrift Week 
program. 

The committee itself has 500 
member financial institutions 
throughout the country. Its affairs 
are guided by a board including 
Clinton B. Axford, secretary and 
editor of the American Banker; Dr. 
George S. Benson, president of 


Searcy College; Morton Bodfish, 


established among the many federal 


fiat fit 
(am ted 


prtiey “ COOPERATION-- 
NOT COMPETITION - 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
HARRY C. CARR, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM B. WALKER, President 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Dr. Herman B Wells 


president of the First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Chicago; 
Sen. Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois; 
Fred F. Florence, president of the 
Republic National of Dallas, and 
Henry S. Kingman, president of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings of 
Minneapolis. 


Non-member financial organiza- 
tions and civic groups can get a 
complete packet of promotion ma- 
terials—posters, news releases, ad- 
mats, etc—from the committee’s 
Chicago headquarters, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive. 


A Report On Small Business 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has released a new re- 
port—Small Business: Its Role and 
Its Problems. 


Essentially, it is a plea for tax 
revision; its goal is a tax structure 
that will permit small business (and 
large business) to secure needed 
equity capital, maintain adequate 
reserves and funds. Present taxes, 
the booklet declares, penalize effi- 
ciency; this is particularly true for 
small business. “Indeed,” it says, 
“high income taxes tend to foster 
monopoly by giving a preferred 
position to the established firm and 
hindering the growth of new small 
ones.” 


The report stresses the need for 
better -management in small busi- 
ness and, to this end, suggests that 
small business should consult the 
banks, investment houses and trade 
associations. 
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By using IBM Punched Cards as source documents, you can 
reduce present mortgage department overhead, or absorb 
added business without increasing your staff and facilities. 
Either way, you build mortgage profits. 


Your basic mortgage information is punched into IBM 
Cards just once. From then on, the preparation of docu- 
ments— including monthly bills if desired — becomes an auto- 
matic operation. Your employees are relieved of virtually 
all calculating, form entry, and other repetitive routine. 
You obtain better records and analyses—at high speed, at 
low cost . . . achieve firmer accounting control. 


IBM Accounting adapts to any type of mortgage plan. 
For full information, call the nearest IBM office. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





THIS MAN 


PROVIDES PROTECTION TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


PLAS HIRI CPR IAPS URC 


Just as the banker acts as an “extra executive” 
to businessmen—so too does the Home Insur- 
ance agent. In every expansion project or new 
venture of any kind which involves building and 
capital, the banker is always among the first 
experts to be called. And as a banker, you real- 
ize the importance of complete property insur- 
ance coverage-—the kind of program only an 
experienced insurance-architect can build. 

For over 100 years The Home, through its 
agents and brokers, has protected businessmen- 
owners of industrial and commercial property. 
Thorough, dependable service—no matter how 
technical the problem—has built for The Home 
a reputation second to none. 


* THE HOME * 
Susuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 
“11'S LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA EXECUTIVE!“ 


How the Insurance Agent 
serves business 


A lot of businessmen in your own community | 4 
feel that way about your Home Insurance . 
agent. They seek his advice and respect 

his judgment on problems of insurance 
protection. They know from pleasant 
experience that he is qualified by 

training, ability, and sincere interest 

to help them. You can depend on your 
insurance agent—just as you depend 

on your lawyer, accountant, and other 

key men. You need this “extra 

executive” in your business! 


Your “insurance architect”—your 
agent—can design a plan to fit your plant 
and your business requirements exactly. 
It’s good sense and good business to 
help him serve you. Back of him are all 
the broad facilities and experience of 
The Home—all “at your service!” 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


* 


For more than a century, Home policies have provided 
protection in every industry and in every part of the nation. 


ome aenaanate 


ip | 
4 * THE HOME * 
Susurance Company 
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America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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Two, or even more, tellers can work at the safes simultaneously. 


Point-of-Use Protection Pays 


By W. J. CASSIN 


Vice-President and Cashier, The Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 


ings ledger desk-safes at The 

Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles saves a 
minimum of 40 minutes a day for 
several department employees—20 
minutes at opening time and another 
20 minutes when the department 
closes for the night. This is the 
amount of time it had previously 
taken to move three heavy ledger 
trucks out of the basement vaults to 
the tellers’ cages and back. The trip 
between floors was made by eleva- 
tor, and often entailed a wait of 
several minutes. 

On one occasion, the elevator 
stuck midway between floors, and 
in order to make it possible for the 
department to open on time, the 
tellers had to hand up ledger and 


40 


Te INSTALLATION of two sav- 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. J. CASSIN 


signature files through a safety es- 
cape. The incident brought home 
to us the high desirability of elimi- 
nating the necessity for moving 
these records each day from the 
point of use to a place where they 
would be safe from tampering and 
fire. We had realized for some time 
that this was a very inefficient pro- 
cedure, and promptly set ourselves 
to the task of doing something 
about it. 


It took us a relatively short while 
to find that the savings ledger-desk 
safes would do the job for us, and 
we discovered almost as promptly 
that we had ample room for them 
at just the right place: directly be- 
hind the eight teller windows, about 
2 steps back of each teller. Delivery 
and installation of the equipment 
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followed with a minimum of delay. 

The fluorescent-lighted interiors 
of these counter-height desk safes, 
along with the ready availability of 
the signature and ledger cards, 
have given the cages a distinctly 
businesslike appearance. Their 
sturdy construction bespeaks safety. 
The setting provided by the new 
low fixtures gives the whole an 
atmosphere of friendly efficiency. 

There are eight card drawers di- 
rectly beneath the top of the desk- 
safes. Here the tellers file alphabeti- 
cally all savings signature cards. 
Below these drawers are two larger 
pull-out ledger tray units in which 
savings ledger cards are filed by ac- 
count number. In a third and still 
lower section, provision is made 
for filing filled ledger cards, signa- 
ture cards, stop-payment requests, 
daily take-off sheets, trial balance 
sheets, etc. 

The safes bear the 4-hour A label 
of the Underwriters Laboratories, 
and the T-20 burglary label. They 
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Signature cards are filed above, ledger cards below—both within easy reach. 

































































































are equipped with a dual locking 
system, consisting of a key-locking 
tumbler and a combination, making 
it possible to divide dual control 
between the savings department and 
the auditing department. 

We are now able to handle ap- 
proximately 15,000 ‘active accounts 


in each of the ledger safes—far 
more than the trucks we previously 
used would accommodate—to say 
nothing of the large number of filled 
or transferred cards for which space 
is also provided. 


The more convenient height of the 


- ledger trays, together with the im- 


proved lighting, have eliminated 
much of the stooping which was 
formerly necessary. Cards readily 
open to a natural V position and are 
easily located. In short, the entire 
posting operation has been speeded 
up considerably. 


Even more important than the 
time saved by eliminating the 
necessity for moving these records 
to the vault for protection while 
they are not in use, is the fact that 
they are now fully protected at all 
tines. 


In common with bank manage- 
ments everywhere, we are con- 
stantly striving for improved effi- 
ciency, lower costs, and greater 
customer satisfaction. The installa- 
tion of these ledger-desk safes has 
enabled us to achieve these objec- 
tives in far greater degree than 
would ever have been possible 
without them. 


In a small hotel in Ontario, so a 
returning traveler reports, there is 
a yellowing sign tacked to the dingy 
wall behind the desk on which 
the proprietor proclaims his fixed, 
inbred skepticism of all humanity. 


It reads: “No checks cashed. Not 
even good ones.”—Around the 
Bank, staff magazine of The Omaha 
National Bank. 
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Merry Chiaki 


Our best gift this Christmas is the knowledge of your 
continued business relationship. 


May we always deserve it. 


TRACERS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Bank Holidays By States 


JANUARY-JUNE, 1954 


Light figures are Sundays. Black figures are other holidays. Permissive Closing Laws soeuiying Saturdays 


in some instances and a five day banking week in others now govern in 31 of the 48 states 


ue to this 


fact, it is suggested that anyone having dealings with banks in states so marked, contact those banks for 
individual schedules of closing dates. (s) Saturday Closing Law in effect. (1) May close on any week day. 
(*) Day of week specified. 











| 
JANUARY 





ALABAMA 


1, 3. 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 


FEBRUARY 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 





ARIZONA (3) 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





ARKANSAS (1) 


1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 | 





CALIFORNIA (s) 
COLORADO (s) 
CONNECTIC U iT s) 


DELAWARE | (s) 


DISTRICT OF COL UMBIA | (s) 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 7 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





1 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 


a: % 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 





FLORIDA (s) 


1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 | 





GEORGIA (}) 


| 1,3, 10, 17, 19, 24,31 





IDAHO 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 Ry 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
114212228 
7.14, 21,228 


| 


2,7, 24, 21, 28 


| 7, 42, 14, 16, 21, 22, 28 | es 


corre 
a | 


714,21. 22,28 | 


7, 14, 21, 28 





ILLINOIS (%) 





INDIANA (1) 


—| 

B 

g 1.3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 
7 


1,3, 10,17, 24,31 | 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





IOWA (s) 
KANSAS 

KENTUCKY (3) 
LOUISIANA (s) _ 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24,31 | 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





1. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


| 7, 12, 14. 21, 22, 28 





(l 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 30, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


MARCH 


7, 14, 21 


7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14. 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
2°, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 








MAINE (6s) 


[1 3 8, 10. 17, 19, 24, 3 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


28 
28 
28 
28 
2B 
28 


28 | 
4 
ee 
28 
28 
28 
28 





2°, 7, 14, 21, 28 





1.3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 





MARYLAND s) 
M ASSAC “HU 1SE TTS s) 


MIC HIGAN ( 


MINNESOTA ( (s) 
MISSISSIPPI 


ae 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22,28 





1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 





1, 3, 10, 17, 26,31 | 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22. 28 





1, 3, 10,17, 24,31 | 


1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 





MISSOURI (1) 


| 7, 12,14, 21,22,28 | 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 





7, 14, 21, 


2 


7, 14,21, 25.28 | 
7, 14, 17%, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21 
, 14, 21 


2B 
2 
, 14, 21, 


(*) Some banks remain open. (1!) Bank transactions not affected. 





APRIL 


4, 11, 13, 18, 25, 26 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 2 
4, 11, 18, 2 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 16, 18, 25 


4, 11, 16, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 


4, 11, 16°, 18, 25, 26° 


4, 11, 18, 25, 26 
4, 11, 18, 


| 





| 


4,11,16,1825 | 


4, 11, 16, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 2 
4, 11, 18, 25 

4, 11, 16, 18, 25 

4, 11, 18, 19, 25 


4, 11, 16, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 19, 25 
4, 11, 18, 2 
4, 11, 16, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25, 26 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 





MAY 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
| 2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


~~ 2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


JUNE 
| 36, 13, 20, 27 
| 6 13, 20, 27 
| 6, 13, 20, 27 
| 613027 | 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
| 6 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
' 3°, 6, 13, 20, 27 


“| 36,13, 20, 27 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 16°, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20,27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
| 3,6, 13, 20, 27 
3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
| 6 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6,13, 17%, 20,27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
3, 6, 13, 20, 27 


| 





1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


, 14, 21, 





MONTANA 


NEBRASKA (s) 


NEVADA 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21. 22, 28 


, 14, 21, 


411,182 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 





6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 








1. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


, 14, 21, 


4,11, 18,2225 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





~ 4,3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7.42, 14, 21, 22,28 


14, 21, 


4, 11, 18, “a i 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31. 


6, 13, 20, 27 





NEW HAMPSHIRE (s) 


NEW JERSEY (s) ; 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK (s) 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7. 14, 21, 22, 28 


"7, 14, 21, 


4,11, 18, 22, 25,27 





1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





“4, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7. 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





NORTH Cc “AROL IN A 


| 1.3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 





NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO (s) 


7, 14, 21, 


7, 14, 21, 


7, 14, 21 


4,11, 16, 18,25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18,3 


| 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





2, 9, 16,°23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 





7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7, 14, 21, 


8/8) 8) 818) 8/8) 8) 8) 8 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


4, 11, 12°, 18, 19°, 25 2, 9, 10, 16, 20, 23, 30, 31 





1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7. 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





‘4, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





OKLAHOMA ( A( 
OREGON | ® 


PENNSYLVANIA (s) 
RHODE ISLAND (s) 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 22,° 28 





“4,3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


4 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 








1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


g 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





17, 24, 31 
1, 3 10, 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


17, 24, 31. 
43, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 | 


4 14, 21, 22, 28 
rr 14, 21, 22, 28 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


TENNESSEE (4) 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





‘1,3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 





TEXAS 


z 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 


7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 


7, 14, 21, 


28 
passe 
28 
2B 


28 








4, 11, 16, 18, 25 


411,182 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 





4, 11, 13°, 18, 22°, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 





4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 9. 16, 23, 30 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6,13, 20,27. 
6, 13, 20, 27 

| 61302 
6, 13, 20, 27 

(6,13. 20,27 

6, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 16°, 18, 25 





7, 14, 21, 


2B 


4, 11, 18,2 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 16, 23, 30, j 3 


_ 6.13, 14°, 2, 27 
6, 13, 20, rae 





7, 14, 21, 


28 


4, 11, 18,3 


2% 10°, 16, 23, 30 





7,42, 14, 21, 22, 28 


~ 7, 92, 14. 21, 22, 28 





UTAH (s) 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON (s) 
WEST VII VIRGINIA 


WwW ISCONSIN: (s) 


WYOMING 


4.3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 





1.3, 10, 17, 19, 24, at 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 





“4,3, 10, 17, 24,31 


~ 7, 42, 14, 21, 22, 28 





“h3. 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


Yi 
oe 
2 
rs 
3 


| 9,7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21 


rr) 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


* 
| 3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 





7, 14, 15, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21 
7, 14, 21, 
7, 14, 21, 


7, 14, 21, 


7, 14,21, 


4, 11, 16, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 





2 


28 
an ae 
a | 

| 


2B 


4, 11, 18, 21, 2 


4, 11, 18,2 


4, 11, 18,3 





4, 11, 13°, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 





4, 11, 18,2 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 





4, 11, 18, is) 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30,31 | 





"4,3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7,14, 21, 


2B 


4, 11, 18, 3 





1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
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7, 12, 14, 21, 22.28 


7, 14, 21, 


28 





4, 11, 18, 25 


~ 2.9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
| 613, 20, 27 
6 13, 20, 27 
‘3,6, 13, 20, 27 


P __ 613,20, 27 


6,13, 20, 2, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
"6,13, 20, 27 
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Remington Rand Methods News 


A face-lifting for your 
bank at modest cost 


Our handsome mass-produced stock 
counters provide economical moderniz- 
ing of old banks or new branches. These 
lower counters promote friendly de- 
positor relations. Tellers get comfort- 
able knee space, effort-saving long-life 
drawers with trays as needed and space 
for window machines. Many combina- 
tions can be made to suit your particu- 
lar needs. Counters can be lengthened 
or rearranged later as your require- 
ments change. 

Custom and semi-custom bank coun- 
ters are also available in innumerable 
variations — traditional or modern as 
you wish — in curved, angled or stag- 
gered arrangements to fit with your 
present equipment. : 

For 16-page booklet, full of business- 
building ideas, circle X1440. 


Public relations note 


“Prior to installing your electric 
typewriter,” writes a midwest 
banker, “we were not always too 
well pleased with the appearance 
of our correspondence. Now we 
consistently turn out evenly 
printed, sharply defined letters.” 
Many bankers find the Reming- 
ton electric typewriter helps 
them make’a better impression 
with executive and business de- 
velopment letters. You may be 
equally impressed by the savings 
in. clerical time, especially on 
multiple copy work such as mani- 
fold loan tickets, security and 
trust records, purchase orders, 
etc. Ask for brochure RE8612. 
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New truck combines easy 
transport to vault with 
work station efficiency 


Now any bank employee can safely and — 


conveniently transport money, securi- 
ties and records to and from the vault 
each day in a new stock truck that is 
especially designed to give top efficiency 
at each work station. 

There is a wide selection of inter- 
changeable drawers and locker units in 
stock to accommodate the particular 
needs of each station. You can have 
drawers of many sizes and shapes for 
signature cards, legal documents, loan 
and discount records, correspondence, 
checks, ledgers, storage, etc. — also 
change trays, lockers for bagged 
money, and plain or roller shelves for 
bulky records. 

This truck moves easily over uneven 
surfaces even when heavily laden. A 
special steering mechanism gives full 
directional control, including right 
angle turns to place it in a narrow 
space under counter, etc. The touch of 
a toe locks wheels for secure parking. 
An all-around rubber bumper protects 
furniture as well as the truck. 

Wheels are concealed for better ap- 
pearance and the handsome Gray-Rite 
finish harmonizes with any bank decor. 
For detailed information, circle LBV598 
on the coupon at the right. 


How to turn a marginal 
trust operation into a 
profitable department 


Remington Rand has prepared a 25- 
page report on efficient trust depart- 
ment methods ‘based on a survey of 
problems and ‘procedures in many 
banks. It shows the latest developments 
in manual, visible and machine methods 
for cutting clerical costs, improving 
the control of bank officers over trust 
activities, and speeding the work of 
auditors and examiners. 

There are graphically illustrated 
methods for 1) creating, sorting, rout- 
ing and control of transaction tickets; 
2) simultaneous posting to trust ac- 
count statement, ledger, and principal 
or income journal—with aqutomatic 
classified balances and proof; 3) fast, 
accurate review of all assets by ac- 
count, by type of security — bond, note, 
stock, real estate, etc.—without having 
to make up special lists; 4) a special 
tickler system to insure timely per- 
formance of all types of trust duties 
concerned with collections, disburse- 
ments, court accountings, investment 
review, inspections, etc. 

A copy of this comprehensive report 
may be borrowed for 10 days from your 
nearest Remington Rand office. Ask for 
Management Controller 801—or circle 
MC801 on the coupon below. 


Remington. Fland. 


Room 1510, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 j 
“Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled.” " 
X1440 RE8612 LBV598 


MC801 


Me 


City. 
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Cancelled Check Wallet Ideal 
Give Away for Banks 


Toward the end of each year and 
especially at Christmas time, some 
banks make a practice of sending 
their good customers a small token 
of appreciation. 

One of the finest items we have 
seen for this purpose is the trim 
little cancelled check wallet fea- 
tured here. Marketed by the Redi 
Record Products Company, the wal- 
let measures 958 by 5% inches and 
has a capacity of approximately 300 
checks. 

Twelve sturdy Kraft envelopes, 
printed with the names of the 
months, have been plastic ring 
bound into the wallet. Employed as 
a unit, these envelopes form an 
efficient month by month file for a 
whole year’s collection of can- 


celled checks and pertinent data. 
A metal ¢lip lock prevents the wal- 
let from unfolding. 


Suitable for use by personal ac- 
count customers as well as small 
businesses, the wallet is made of 
leatherex, a simulated leather made 
by U.S. Rubber Company that is 
fine looking and long wearing. 


Since the wallet can be reused 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


Architects and Builders 34 
Bandit Resisting Enclo- 


Binders, Check, Book- 
Stamps 


22 NEW Syne 


Bookkeeping Equipment 


Addressing Machines 32. Coin Envelopes 
Air Conditioning 33. Coin and Currency Trays 
. Coin Wrappers 


sures and Alarm Systems 35. Counter Screens 
. Bank Building Fixtures 36. Coupon Books 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 37 Currency Straps 


keeping, Ledger 38. Dating Machines and 


. Bronze and Brass Signs 39. Deposit Ticket Files 


58. Night Depositories 

59. Night Depository Bags 

60. Pass Books 

61. Past Due Notices 

62. Pay Roll Envelopes 

63. Personalized Checks 

64. Personal Loan Advertising 
65. Personal Loan Systems 

66. Photographic Bank Systems 
67. Proof Machines 


. Bulletin Boards 40. rd on Fluorescent 68. Railings 


. Calculating Machines 41. Desk Pen 


69. Recorders, Voice 


Chairs, Posture, Office 42. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, Ly Rubber S 


3. Changeable Signs 
Checks 43. Duplicators 


. Check Book Covers 44. Expanding Filing 


45. Filing Cabinets 
46. Forms, a 


. — Cancelling 


Bookkeep 


47. Forms, tne Time Carbon 
5 48. Forms, Continuous 
. Check Signers 49. Grilles and Gates 
hec 50. Inter-Office Communi- 
cating Systems 
. Checking Account Plans 51. Interest Tables 


k ers 
Check Sorting Trays 
. Christmas Savings Clubs 52. Ladders 


53. Lighting Systems, 
Fluorescent 
54. Locking Envelopes 


55. 


; Changers 
. Coin Counting Machines 
. Coin Counting and Pack- 57. Name Plates and Desk 
aging Machines Signs 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Ce., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Piease have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


Stainless Steel 


tamps 
1. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 
Proof 


72. Safe Deposit Boxes 
73. Safe Deposit Records 
74. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
75. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
76. Seals, Coin Bag 
77. Seals, Corporation, 
_Notary, etc. 
78. Storage Files 
79. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
80. Time Stamps 
81. Travelers Checks 
82. Trucks, Tellers 
83. Typewriters 
84. Typewriter Stands 
85. Vaults 
86. Vault Trucks 


Maps 
56. Metered Mail Systems 87. Vault Ventilators 


88. Visible Records 
89. Window and Lobby Dispiays 


year after year simply by emptying 
its content at the end of each twelve 
month period, and then starting 
anew, its value as an advertising 
medium can hardly be measured. 
This is particularly true if it has 
been imprinted with the name of 
the bank. 


Offered in brown, wine or green 
colors, the wallet is individually gift 
boxed. 


For additional information and a 
quantity price list, contact the Redi 
Record Products Company, 598 
Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 


Window Ventilator Operates 
Safely in Any Weather 


Many banks not yet equipped 
with air conditioning are finding 
the Safeguard Corporation’s new 
Air-In-Ventilators a real help. 


The problem of how to keep a 
continuous change of air in work- 
rooms and similar closed quarters 
without regard for changes in 
weather is not easily solved. The 
new ventilator, however, does ap- 
pear to offer a solution. 


Through a system of air baffles 
so arranged that they permit only 
an indirect air flow through them, 
this low cost ventilator successfully 
controls storms and drafts. Thus it 
eliminates the necessity of closing 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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up a room every time it rains or of 
weighting every paper on desk or 
table tops when the spring breezes 
blow. In addition, the ventilator 
reduces dust and noises from the 
outside. 

To increase its durability and 
make it easier to clean, the frame 
of the ventilator is made of alumi- 
num and the baffles of glazed 
plastic. 

Four models are available. Model 
No. 722 extending 12 to 22 inches 
is the smallest; Model No. 754 ex- 
tending 36 to 54 inches is the largest. 

Further inquiry should be di- 
rected to the Safeguard Corporation 
at Lansdale, Penna. 


High Speed Teleprinter 
Offered for Commercial Use 


A light weight, compact tele- 
printer designed to send and receive 
messages at 100 words per minute 
and actually capable of speeds up 
to 150 w.p.m. is now available for 
commercial use. 

Previously restricted for military 
use, the new Model 155 page printer 
offered by Kleinschmidt, Inc., 
weighs just 45 pounds and contains 
30 per cent fewer moving parts than 
present models. 


The teleprinter provides a sys- 
tem of electronic communication 
whereby printed messages can be 
transmitted simultaneously to any 
number of similar machines. Re- 
ceipt of the message is instanta- 
neous with the transmission, re- 
gardless of distance from the sender. 
Each unit is capable of both sending 
and receiving, and will operate on 
both wire and radio circuits. 

In addition to the two standard 
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| “WAY BEHIND THE TIMES’ 


One of our eager beavers shocked us 
not long ago by remarking in a meeting 
that we were ‘‘way behind the times in 
our manufacturing methods.” Finding 
himself immediately on the defensive, 
he quickly proved his case by pointing 
out a number of improvements in 
manufacturing procedure which had 
been-installed in one plant but had not 
been: installed in all six plants. His case 
was simply that if we knew a better way 
to do something, and were not doing 


it in all our plants, we were “way behind | 


the times.” 


Perhaps he has something. When is a 
manufacturer behind the times? Is it 
when all his operations are outmoded? 
Is it when he clings to a method long 
since discarded Uf others? Or is it 
simply when he himself knows a better 
method and yet does not apply it in all 
places where it can be used? 


In our highly specialized field of check 
printing, we have felt that there always 
would Se opportunities to do the job 


le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


versions of the page printer, the 
corporation is offering a third model 
combining a typing reperforator and 
a tape transmitter for ultra-rapid 
transmission. 

For further information write 
Kleinschmidt, Inc., Deerfield, fil. 


For Your Reading Rack 


Educational booklets for employ- 
ees on any subject from fire pre- 


vention to taxes can be found in a | 


new catalogue entitled “Booklets 
for Everyone,” released by Good 
Reading Rack Service. 


Descriptions and illustrations of 
the 78 easy-to-read booklets avail- 
able are given in the 12-page cata- 
logue. While these booklets are 
designed primarily for free distribu- 
tion to employees through self- 
service racks, they cover such a 
wide variety of subjects that they 
might be used by any organization 
interested in informing large groups 
of people. 

Free copies of the catalogue may 
be obtained from the Good Reading 
Rack Service, 76 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


easier. And so we have developed many 
gadgets and machines and procedures 
to produce more effortlessly, with the 
result that we find ourselves ‘‘way 
behind the times’’ until each new 
gadget, machine and procedure is in use 
everywhere. Perhaps this is a new 
conception of uptodateness, and if it is, 
then the problem is not know-how but 
rather time-lag. 


Strangely enough, most of the savings 
we have been able to make in 
manufacturing costs during the past ten 
years have been by-products rather than 
objectives. Our approach to any problem 
starts with the question, ““How can we 
do it easier?’’ Not how can we do it 

uicker or cheaper. The question is of a 
Slenilé nature and begets cooperation 
rather than resistance, and consequently 
the answer comes easier because so many 
people are intrigued by the question. It 
would appear, therefore, that the more 
satisfying answers we get, the more we 
might be way behind the times until we 
can utilize them to the fullest extent. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
plates. 


Large selection to choose from. 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 





‘STEELS &<rRONG 
TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 


They save 20% of time in machine filling . . . 
their sole purpose. Slight pressure of 
the thumb and finger, and they pop 
open yet pack flat... 1000 each 
denomination to the carton. Save 
space. in 6 colors for 6 diff- 
erent coins. A top per- 
former with Banks. 


BANDING 
STRAPS 


BETTER THAN 
RUBBER BANDS 


ideal for packaging currency, deposit tick- 
ets, checks, etc. Better than rubber bands 
as they will not break or deteriorate 
with age. Size of band, 10 in. x 
% in. Made of strong brown 
Kraft. Gummed ends, 
1000 to a carton. 


The ¢€. lL. DOWNEY ¢o. 
Dept. A + HANNIBAL, MO. 


Send Sample of 











This Case Does Double Duty 


A combination business brief case 
and travelling bag, ideal for the 
banker who wishes to “travel light,” 


| has been marketed by The Hughes 
| Company. 


Made of cowhide, the case con- 
tains a seven compartment file and 
index inside the lid, as well as a 
sturdy writing blotter pad. The re- 
maining space can be used to hold 


Diebold Inc. Introduces 


| New After Hour Depository 


A new After Hour Depository 
offering many advantages to the 


| bank and to customers was intro- 
| duced recently by Diebold, Inc. 
| Finished in stainless steel and of 


modern design, the new depository 


| features one-handed opening, posi- 


tive fishproof protection, and many 
other advancements. 


The key lock is located in the 


| handle of the door, and is situated 
| for easy, one-handed opening. The 
| handle is positioned so that the 
| palm of the hand is turned upward 
| during the opening and closing 
| cycle. A signal “bulls eye” light 
| is located in the handle of instal- 


lations that are electrically pro- 


| tected. This light indicates when a 
| deposit has passed into the chest. 


The patented anti-fishing trap 
of these depositories is so arranged 
that no fishing device known can be 
passed into the storage chest 
through the depository head. There 
is never direct access between de- 
pository and the chest. The lock 
is so built that the key cannot be 


| removed unless the lock is secured. 


This new line of depesitories is 


clothing and toilet articles for the 
overnight, weekend or usual busi- 
ness trip. When open, arm supports 
hold the file upright. 

Known as the Executive Travel 
Case, it is leather lined throughout 
and measures 17% by 11% by 5 
inches. 

Address The Hughes Company, 
550 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y., for further information. 


built in two models, with or with- 
out a letter drop. The two models 
are identical in all other features. 
As companion equipment for 
these new stainless steel deposi- 


tory heads, Diebold also builds 
models in traditional red bronze, 
in both round and rectangular 
styles. The bronze heads feature 
the same type of anti-trapping 
mechanism as the stainless steel 
heads. 

A selection of several models of 
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depository chests, either with or 
without electrical protection, is also 
available. The chests carry both 
Safe Manufacturers National As- 
sociation and Underwriters Lab- 
oratories labels, and are equipped 
with a large entry door for easy 
accessibility, relocking device, and 
dual-control combination key- 
locked dial with changeable com- 
bination. 

Electrically protected depository 
chests are available with either 
self-contained alarm systems, or 
designed for inclusion into stan- 
dard bank alarm systems. 

For additional information write 
Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Five Aids for Indexing 
Bound or Loose Leaf Materials 


If you’ve been having trouble 
finding things in your file lately, 
perhaps the fault isn’t yours, but 
rather that the materials aren’t in- 
dexed for easy and rapid use. 

The Aigner Company, designers 
and manufacturers of indexing sup- 
plies, recently introduced five aids 


® No half-crimped seals 
® No operator fatigue 


(see illustration) which may be of 
interest. 

Aids Nos. 1 and 2 can be used to 
index bound books, file folders, 
guides and loose leaf materials in 
stock binders. Aico Grip Tabbing 
(No. 1 Aid) is available in six inch 
plastic strips and can be cut to 
length wanted for titles. A slot into 
which the title can be inserted and 
a gummed skirt for attaching, are 
also featured. Aico Shield Tabs (Aid 
No. 2) are grip tabs pre-cut to four 
popular sizes. 

Aids Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are solely 
for loose leaf material. 

Plain Index sheets without and 
with tabs in sizes to fit all stock 
binders are featured in Aids Nos. 3 
and 4. Each of the aids is available 
in two weights of paper with or 
without reinforced binding edges. 

Two types of tabs are offered. 
Style A (designed for use in ring, 
post and ledger binders) is of clear 
or colored plastic into which titles 
may be inserted. Style B is pre- 
printed and marketed in sizes to fit 
all stock binders. 

Aid No. 5 is a special or made-to- 
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No. 1. 
AICO GRIP TABBING 


Nos. 3-4-5. AICO INDEXES 
AICO’S 5 INDEXING AIDS 


order index for use in loose leaf 
catalogs, training manuals and 
stock lists. 

Further details may be obtained 
by writing the Aigner Company, 
426 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
7, Il. 
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THE PRESS WITH THE KNOW HOW 
— ASSURES UNIFORM, POSITIVE 


@ Uniform crimping every time - press will 
not release until seal is fully crimped 


The secret is in the ratchet —a full stroke must be 


completed before the handle 
the next crimping. 


can be released for 


NOW! - a ratchet press that assures positive, uniform crimp- 
ing — Brooks low-cost Shur-Krimp Ratchet Press. Operator 
fatigue is eliminated — insert a Brooks H-Type seal in the 
press, slightly depress the handle, the seal is locked in 
position, and the pulling lever operated to tighten the cord 
around the coin bag. Pressure on the handle is then com- 
pleted, the H-Type seal is perfectly and positively crimped 
and upon completion of the stroke, the handle returns to 
its open position ready for another seal 


See for yourself how Shur-Krimp and Brooks H-Type Red 
Cap coin bag seals make the ideal security combination — 


you're sure you're secure! 


Your present sealing tool may be modified with a Shur- 
Krimp attachment. Full information and prices on request. 
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COIN BAG PROTECTION 





Newark 7, New Jersey 


Vie 


COUPON 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. . . to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invalugble selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 











Used by more than 1000 Banks— 
Welded-steel 


“SAFETY LADDERS” 


No bolts or rivets to loosen and cause ‘'sway'’. 
Don't Lift It—Roll It! The four ball-bearing 
swivel casters disengage when in use and 
ladder locks to floor on rubber-tipped legs. 
Casters reengage when user steps off. Sprayed 
aluminum finish. Prompt shipment. 
2-Step: 20" H x 17!/2" W 

3-Step: 30" H x 17'/." W 

4-Step: 36" H (Plus Handrail) $53.50 
6-Step: 56" H (Plus Handrail) $77.50 


THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION Co. 
1809 CALLOWHILL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 


$26.00 
$37.00 
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TIFFANY STANDS 


An Award Winning Brochure 


The eight page brochure on Tif- 


fany Stands shown above recently 


won top honors in competition with 
brochures submitted by advertising 
agencies throughout the United 
States and Canada. The judging, 
under the auspices of The Affiliated 
Advertising Agencies Network, took 
place in Banff, Alberta, Canada, late 
in September. 

Tiffany’s winning brochure con- 
sisted of eight pages in five color 
lithography. In addition to large 
product illustrations and design de- 
scriptions, the brochure employed 
an interesting cartoon technique to 
highlight the unusual features 
found in all Tiffany stands. 

The back cover of the brochure 
was a montage of the many publi- 
cations used in the company’s ad- 
vertising. 

Address the Tiffany Stand Com- 
pany, 7350 Forsyth Avenue, St. 
Louis 5, Mo., for further informa- 
tion. 


Ready Reference Chart Gives 
Data on 15 Floor Finishes 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc., has 
recently compiled a ready reference 
chart giving complete coverage 
specifications and other important 
data on 15 of its floor finishes. 

The chart is so arranged as to in- 
dicate at a glance the various treat- 
ments recommended or not recom- 
mended, as the case may be, for a 
dozen or more types of floors. In 
addition there is a column pointing 
out combinations of liquids that may 


| be used, recommended number of 
| applications for certain liquids and 


other information on procedure. 
Drying times and product char- 
acteristics are also given. 

The chart is a fold-out measuring 
28 inches long by 11 inches wide. 
It is punched along the left hand 
edge to fit into a standard 3-ring 
binder, and is printed in red and 
black for easier reference. 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 2277 
Ford Parkway, St. Paul, Minn., will 
gladly send a free copy of the chart 
upon request. 


If You're Planning a Library 


How to plan and equip a library 
is explained in a new booklet re- 
leased by Remington Rand Inc. and 
directed at all institutions and busi- 
nesses as well as libraries and 
schools. 


Sixty-four pages with 175 illu- 
strations present new equipment 
and recent installations. Especially 
featured is a complete description 
of the new Trend Functional Li- 
brary Furniture which includes the 
apronless table, new chairs and 
stools, cabinets, shelves, and racks. 
Modern design is the keynote. 


Also fully described is the Rem- 
ington Rand Photo-charger which 
may be used without altering in any 
way the preparation of the books 
already on the shelves, and mak- 
ing it possible to return books im- 
mediately to the shelves without the 
need of slipping. 

This booklet, known as LB 604, 
may be obtained upon request from 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. or from 
your nearest Remington Rand 
Equipment Center. 





“Under experience we didn't want to knew that 
which you've had with blondes—”" 
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OPERATING PLAN 


A new, completely mechanized system that 
enforces accuracy and simplifies every function 
of your Commercial Loan Department 
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Every loan transaction... plus the many miscellaneous transactions 
of a loan teller... are organized into a sure, smooth flow of work by 
Burroughs Streamlined Control. Immediate, proved and consoli- 
dated records of every operation are always available. Note teller 
balancing becomes a mere count-of-cash at the day’s end. 


New uniform note forms that permit instant location of any note on 
file... a liability ledger that provides complete credit history infor- 
mation ... effective control at dulieneeneychiten are just a few of 
the highlights of this new plan. 


Streamlined Control for Commercial Loan Departments is time 
proved through actual bank use for more than two years. It’s 
Another Burroughs First! 


A complete description of how this plan overcomes loan department 
problems is offered in the portfolio, “Streamlined Control for the 
Commercial Loan Department.” Ask your Burroughs man for 
complete details. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


December, 1953 
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ENJOY THIS SECURITY 


1. Mechanical control of all new 
notes and interest, with a record 
for the borrower. 

2. Mechanical endorsement of all 
note payments, with a receipt for 
the borrower. 

3. Automatic daily totals of new 
loans, loan payments, interest. 

4. Mechanical proof of all note 
balances. 


5. Segregation of miscellaneous 
items under total for periodic re- 
lease to proof department. 

6. Elimination of pen-and-ink oper- 
ations and many auxiliary records. 
7. Fast, simple teller balancing. 
8. A simple distribution operation 
to provide totals for the General 
Ledger by note class. 

9. A neat, accurate liability ledger 
with complete credit history. 

10. Improved delinquency control. 
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YOUR BANK’S NAME 
IMPRINTED HERE 


SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 


Have you received your copies of 
“THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND”? 


How much is $5.00* in Turkish money? Or in 38 
other currencies? What is the Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture when it's 26.6° Centigradet? How far is 32 
kilometers? These and hundreds of questions of 
interest to the traveler, including how much to tip, 
what to do if NCB Travelers Checks are lost or 
stolen, etc., are answered in “The Traveler's Friend.” 

This new free 24 page booklet is jam-packed with 
useful things to know when traveling at home or 
abroad. There is ample room for memoranda, notes, 


telephone numbers, addresses, etc. It should prove 
to be a friend to all your customers who travel. 

Because National City realizes just how much 
the traveler leans on his banker for financial and 
other advice, we set out to make “The Traveler's 
Friend” a real traveler's friend — 
City Bank Travelers Checks. 

It will be sent to you imprinted with your bank's 
name without cost. Merely write, 
quantity you need. 


just like National 


telling us the 


*£14 
tit’s hot! 80° 
tT About 20 miles 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bivsl tn Weirld- Weide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WILLIAM G. BRUMDER 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 


Big Birthday 

By October, 1853, four months 
after it had thrown open its doors 
for business, the Farmers and Mill- 
ers Bank of Milwaukee boasted 
capital of $50,000, deposits of al- 
most $50,000, and resources of 
$180,000. 

One hundred years later, this 
bank—the First Wisconsin National 
of Milwaukee—shows capital and 
surplus of 25 million dollars, de- 
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Twice the Business in Half the Space 


The New York Savings Bank 
figures that its smart new Rocke- 
feller Center office can do twice the 
business using only half the space 
required in less up-to-date offices— 
and at a 25 per cent saving in 
operating costs. 

The secret, says the bank, is a 
unique combination of telautograph 
and IBM-TV. 


posits of about 532 million and re- 
sources of 609 million. That makes 
it the largest in Wisconsin and the 
32nd largest in America. 


To highlight this story, the First 
Wisconsin last month came out with 
a handsome brochure. It starts 
with the setting in 1853—feverish 
railroad building, California gold, 
trouble between North and South, 
and in Milwaukee muddy, gas- 
lighted streets, sailing ships, and 
bright plans. It ends with today— 
industry, brewing, commerce, the 
Braves, and a forward-looking 
statement from Chairman William 


It works like this: A depositor 
signs a withdrawal ticket on the . 
telautograph; the information on 
the ticket is simultaneously tran- 
scribed at the main office about two 
miles away. The operator at the 
main office then checks the signa- 
ture and balance and OK’s them 
over a speaker, or, if desired, flashes 
the signature and ledger cards over 
the closed circuit TV. 


G. Brumder and President William 
Taylor. 

William Brumder joined First 
Wisconsin in 1929 and worked up. 
In 1941, he was elected a director 
of the bank and a director of Wis- 
consin Bankshares Corp. and the 
First Wisconsin Trust. He became 
senior vice president of the bank in 
1949, and has been chairman of the 
board since 1950. 

William Taylor has been with 
First Wisconsin since 1934. He be- 
came president in 1950. He is also 
president and a director of Wiscon- 
sin Bankshares Corp. 
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A Hanover Trust Conference 


Looking ahead to the time when 
some of their number, at least, will 
become senior partners of the law 
firms in the New York metropolitan 
area, The Hanover Bank was re- 
cently host to six young women and 
38 young men who are attorneys 
specializing in fiduciary law. The 
occasion was one of the bank’s semi- 
annual Young Lawyers’ Trust Con- 
ferences. The all-day meeting 
covered all phases of trust work and 
featured talks by senior and junior 
bank officers. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Launches New Publication 

“With this first issue of The Fi- 
delity Correspondent, we inaugurate 
a plan whereby we aim to keep you 
fully informed about what’s going 
on in our bank in the hope that it 
somehow can be usefully related to 
the activities and problems in your 
banks.” Howard C. Petersen, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
thus summarizes the purpose of that 
bank’s new publication, The Fidelity 
Correspondent. 

Included in this 
short articles 


first issue are 
dealing with the 
bank’s 1953 report on its Common 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
October 20, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 
$1.1214 per share on the 
414% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock. 
Common Stock dividends are 
payable Dec. 16, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 3, 1953. 
Dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 444% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
January 1,1954tostockholders 
of record Dec. 3, 1953. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
October 20, 1953 


Trust Fund, its monthly bulletin 
on pensions and profit sharing, and 
the recent celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of the completion of its 
30-story building, containing more 
than nine acres of usable floor area. 
Also described are the Fidelity’s 
continuing series of banking semi- 
nars, in which eight or ten bankers 
are brought together for an in- 
formal discussion of problems of 
common interest. 


The Fidelity Correspondent will 
be sent at regular intervals to banks 
in the tri-state area of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 


NABAC Elects New Officers 


Ira C. Chaney, auditor of the 
Crocker First National Bank, San 
Francisco, Calif., was elected presi- 

dent of the Na- 

tional Association 

of Bank Auditors 

and Comptrollers 

at the 29th an- 

nual convention 

of that organiza- 

tion recently held 

at the Roosevelt 

Hotel in New 

York City. He 

we C. Cheney succeeds George 

Ehrhardt, assistant vice-president 
of The Hanover Bank. 

Other newly elected officers are: 
First Vice President: Robert H. 

Shepler, vice-president and cash- 

ier of the Denver National Bank, 

Denver, Colo. 


Secretary: Edward F. James, as- 
sistant vice-president and comp- 
troller of the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company 


Treasurer: Steve H. Bomar, vice- 


president and treasurer of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Newly appointed Petroleum Cen- 
sultant for The National City Bank 
of New York is J. ED. WARREN, 
former Deputy Administrator of the 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense. 


Whitney National Bank of New 
Orleans, La., has named H. HOLLIS 
CROSBY, president of the Crosby 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. of 
Crosby, Miss., to succeed his 
brother, R. H. Crosby, on the board 
of directors. 


Investment Officer for First Cam- 
den National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Camden, N.J. is ROBERT J. 
LOUNSBURY, a newcomer to the staff. 


Grant W. Van Saun Earl S. MacNeill 
At New York’s Irving Trust Co. 
Vice-President GRANT W. VAN SAUN 
has been named head of the mort- 
gage and real estate division. Vice- 
President EARL S. MAC NEILL has 
been put in charge of the personal 
trust division. They succeed Vice- 
Presidents HARRY S. BAYER and 
GEORGE A. MURPHY who have joined 
the loan administration division. 


At Whitney National Bank of 
New Orleans, La., H. C. FREDERICK, 
former assistant vice-president, has 
been elected trust officer, and w. F. 
BROWNE, has been promoted from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president. LESTER E. JUNGE and M. J. 
VAN GEFFEN have been named re- 
spectively assistant trust officer and 
assistant comptroller. 


ALFRED D. KENNEDY, Jk. has been 
elected a director of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta to succeed 
his uncle, the late Albert E. Thorn- 
ton. 
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Peter M. Moffitt C. Wadsworth Farnum 


PETER M. MOFFITT has been as- 
signed to the out-of-town division 
of The Hanover Bank, N.Y., and 
will represent the institution in Il- 
linois, Indiana, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. HARRY P. BARRAND, JR. has 
been appointed European represen- 
tative, succeeding the late Bram 
Dukkers van Emden. 


At Bankers Trust Co., New York, | 


Assistant Vice-President c. WADS- 
WORTH FARNUM has been promoted 
to vice-president and assigned’ to 
the pension division. 


The Detroit Bank has made the 
following advancements: HAROLD P. 
CARR, RUPERT C. KEAIS and HARRY S. 


RUDY from assistant cashier to as- | 
sistant vice-president; and WILLIAM | 
A. BUSCH, JAMES W. CUNNINGHAM, | 
ROY W. EDDY and ROLAND W. GRAUB- | 


NER to assistant cashier. 


Holman D. Pettibone Paul W. Goodrich 


PAUL W. GOODRICH became head | 
of Chicago Title and Trust Com- | 
pany on December 1, when Presi- | 
dent HOLMAN D. PETTIBONE took | 
over as chairman of the board, and | 
Vice-President JOHN D. BINKLEY as- | 
sumed the managership of the title 


division. 


President Goodrich began his | 
career with Chicago Title and Trust | 


as a preliminary examiner in the 
title division in 1931, the same year 
Mr. Pettibone was elected presi- 
dent. Since 1947 Mr. Goodrich has 
been vice-president and manager 
of the title division. 
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in 
handling your 
Christmas 


CLUBTROLLER pocket filing 
sheets and binder contain all the 
necessary ledger information for 
1000 accounts. Patents pending. 


RAND M‘NALLY’S 


new Clubtioller system 


Rand M¢Nally has developed a new combination filing and posting system 
which effects tremendous savings in record keeping time. First tested and 
proved in a large Chicago bank, now more than half a million Christmas 
Club accounts are being kept on CLUBTROLLERS. 

The CLUBTROLLER Pocket Filing Sheet system eliminates all need for 
maintaining ledger cards or ledger sheets. The use of the COUPON itself, 
which carries all the necessary ledger information, including date of pay- 
ment, account number, payment number and accumulated balance, serves 


as a perfect posting record when filed in the CLUBTROLLER. 

Sorting of the coupons is reduced 90%! Coupons need only be sorted 
by color for each class, then by 100s. Thereafter it is a very simple and 
speedy operation to insert the coupons of each 100-group into the correct 
pockets since all are in view and easy to reach at one time. Thus the time- 
consuming numerical sequence sorting is eliminated. 

This new system will save time and money for your bank — write for 
further details on the Clubtroller System and on Rand M¢Nally’s full line 
of Christmas Club Supplies. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ° P O. BOX 7600. CHICAGO § 





Hord Hardin H. E. Smith 

HORD HARDIN, executive vice- 
president of Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., recently was honored 
at a testimonial banquet on his 
fiftieth anniversary in the banking 
profession. He began October 3, 
1903 as an office boy with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co. and ad- 
vanced to executive vice-president. 
Following the merger of M.V.T.C. 
with Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co. in 1951, he was ap- 
pointed to his present position with 
Mercantile Trust. 


Among the speakers for the eve- 
ning were SIDNEY MAESTRE, chair- 
man of the board, W. L. HEMING- 
Way, chairman of the executive 
committee, GALE F. JOHNSTON, presi- 
dent, and KENTON CRAVENS, Mer- 
cantile executive on leave and now 
administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 


Irving Trust Co., New York, has 
elected as a member of the board of 
directors HERBERT E. SMITH, former 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of United States 
Rubber Co. and a director of many 
leading organizations. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., has elected as assistant cashier 
WILLIAM A. MORRIS, formerly of the 
First National Bank in Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 


FRANCIS E. WALTERS, vice-presi- 
dent, cashier and managing offi- 
cer of The First National Bank of 
Mishawaka, Ind., has been elected 
president to succeed the late GEORGE 
W. BLAIR. 


Seattle-First National Bank has 
promoted four vice-presidents to 
top executive management posts 
after the board of directors amended 
the by-laws to create two new posi- 
tions. Vice-President FRANK E. 
JEROME has been named president 
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to succeed ALBERT R. MUNGER who is 
retiring December 31. DON H. WAGE- 
MAN was elected to the new office 
of chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Both Mr. Jerome and Mr. 
Wageman have been named direc- 
tors. Appointed to the newly 
created office of executive vice- 
president were JAY G. LARSON and 
CHARLES D. SAUNDERS. 


A. Frederick Keuthen Edward S. Travers 


Andrew S. Sawers Lawrence H. Martin 


A. FREDERICK KEUTHEN has been 
appointed vice-president in charge 
of the corporate trust department 
of Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, and EDWARD S. TRAVERS has 
been named _ vice-president in 
charge of the stock transfer division. 
Newly appointed assistant vice- 
presidents are ANDREW S. SAWERS, 
assigned to the metropolitan divi- 
sion of the banking department, and 
FREDERICK M. ROOS, made officer in 
charge of the Ridgewood office, and 
GERARD J. CREAMER. WILLIAM G. 
BATTENFELD has been named assist- 
ant trust officer in charge of opera- 
tions of the corporate trust division. 
Appointed assistant treasurer was 
FREDERICK A. SUNDERMAN, while 
LAURENCE GOLDSCHMIDT, WILLIAM S. 
GOODHUE and CHARLES S. MEIGHAN 
were made assistant secretaries. 


National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
Mass., has named First Vice-Presi- 
dent LAWRENCE H. MARTIN to the 
board of directors. He has been in 
Europe studying economic condi- 
tions in the NATO countries. 


American Trust Co., Charlotte, 
N.C, has named as vice-president 
DONALD H. DENTON, a vice-president 
of the United States Casualty Co. 
He will succeed Walter Lambeth 
who is retiring after 42 years of 
service to the bank. Although sched- 
uled to report in November, Mr. 
Denton will not assume the man- 
agement of the insurance depart- 
ment until January 1. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New 
York, has recently advanced HAROLD 
BRUMMER and JOHN J. CUNLIFFE 
from assistant vice-presidents to 
vice-presidents. 


Northern Trust Co., Chicago, has 
advanced from second vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president ALFORD J. 
BASCHEN, head of the U.S. Govern- 
ment bond and institutional sales 
division of the bond department. 
GEORGE S. READ has joined the bank 
as an assistant manager in the for- 
eign department after 13 years with 
National City Bank of New York. 


Correction 


Our apologies to Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y., 
and to the Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., for com- 
mingling news regarding promo- 
tions at both institutions, and 
publishing the garbled item in our 
October issue as emanating from 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Unscrambled, news 
items read as follows: 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, recently appointed two 
new vice-presidents, RONALD L. HEL- 
LEN, Officer in charge of the Brook- 
lyn trust office, and FRED G. WOLFF, 
former president of Peoples Indus- 


trial Bank. GEORGE E. KOENIG and 
L. A. HUFF were made assistant 
vice-presidents, while RAYMOND C. 
GREEN, HELEN WALSH, SIDNEY J. 
RABINOWITZ, EDWARD J. HERMA and 
ARTHUR W. ERICKSON were named 
assistant secretaries. JOHN P. STAMP- 
FEL was appointed assistant trust 
officer. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co. has advanced 
AINSLIE A. SLODDEN and JOHN G. 
KRANS from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president. HOWARD W. LUTZ 
has been named assistant secretary. 
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General Clay 


answers the questions everybody 


is asking about 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 


General Lucius D. Clay, former U. S. 
Military Governor in Germany, and leader 
of the Berlin Airlift, was first Chairman 
of the Crusade for Freedom. a 


General Lucius D. Clay answers nine 
vital questions about an organization 
which needs your dollars and your 
support—Radio Free Europe. 


RFE is important to you and to 
millions of freedom-loving people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, who are our first 
line of defense against Soviet aggression. 
General Clay tells why: 


Q. What is “Radio Free Europe”? 


A. Actually, it is 6 stations in Western 
Europe broadcasting TRUTH through 
the “Iron Curtain’ to the people of 6 
captive countries in their own tongues 
and in the voices of their own known 
and trusted exiles. 


Q. What is the difference between 
Radio Free Europe and the Voice 
of America? 


A. The Voice of America is run and 
paid for by the Government. Radio 
Free Europe is operated as an inde- 
pendent American enterprise by a com- 
mittee of private citizens. It is people 
talking to people—Poles telling the 
truth to Poles, Czechs and Slovaks 
telling the truth to Czechs and Slovaks, 
etc. It is not bound by diplomatic 
limitations. 


The Voice of America broadcasts to 
many countries and can only devote a 
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limited amount of time each day to any 
one country. But Radio Free Europe’s 
“Voice of Free Czechoslovakia’’, for 
example, broadcasts about 20 hours 
each day to Czechoslovakia alone. 


Q. Who supports Radio Free Eu- 
rope? 


A. Millions of American citizens like 
yourself, through voluntary contribu- 
tions of millions of dollars! More than 
1,000 carefully screened people man the 
stations. The management is American, 
but the staff is largely composed of 
editors, reporters, teachers, clergymen 
and entertainers who have come from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Q. What countries does Radio Free 
Europe reach? 


A. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Albania witha 
total of 70,000,000 population. 


Q. How does Radio Free Europe 
get its news? 


A. Radio Free Europe monitors most 
Communist broadcasts. Every program 
is analyzed by nationals of the captive 
countries who know the truth. Volumi- 
nous information from many sources is 
compiled and evaluated constantly by 
exiled experts. New exiles bring out 
— daily—and they bring it to 
RFE, 


Q. Are more transmitters needed? 


A. Yes. More transmitters and still 
more transmitters are needed now to 
let truth speak louder than ever to 
those captive people. Transmitters in 
new locations are needed too—as added 
insurance that this ““Voice of Freedom” 
will never be stilled. Each new trans- 
mitter insures a new listening position 
on a captive radio dial. 


Q. How much is needed now? 


A. At least $10,000,000. But, as im- 
portant as the money, the WIDEST 
POSSIBLE PARTICIPATION—to 
communicate the truest possible feeling 
of FRIENDSHIP FROM MILLIONS 
OF AMERICAN. PEOPLE IN ALL 
WALKS OF LIFE. 


Q. How much should one individual 
give? 

A. All he can... A “truth dollar” is 
suggested. 


Q. Why is Radio Free Europe so 
important to me? 


A. Because it is devoted to the single 
most important job in the world—to 
help keep World War III from happen- 
ing. If 70,000,000 people in the six Iron 
Curtain countries continue to resist 
Soviet tyranny, the Kremlin is kept 
off balance in one of the most strategi- 
cally sensitive areas in the world. 


This transmitter at Holzkirchen, Germany, is the largest of Radio Free Europe’s 
21 outlets. It has brought protests from angry Communists in Czechoslovakia 


where it is beamed 20 hours a day. 
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A banker of 33 years experience, 
ALBERT C. BOETTCHER has been 
named assistant comptroller of the 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Old Kent Bank, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. has appointed ROBERT wW. 
GATES, former cashier of the Fern- 
dale National Bank, Ferndale, Mich., 
as assistant vice-president. He will 
head the administration of the 
bank’s 13 branches. Former assist- 
ant cashiers WALTER D. BEHNKE and 
FRED J. MC CUNE were advanced to 
assistant vice-presidents. WILLIAM 
BOMMELJE has been made assistant 
cashier in charge of the mortgage 
department. 


A Marine Midland Merger 


The merger of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of Bingham- 
ton, Workers Trust Company of 
Johnson City, and the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of Cortland 
with the Elmira Bank & Trust Com- 
pany became effective at the close 
of business October 31, 1953. Con- 
currently the name of the four 
banks was changed to Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of Southern 
New York. Its first day of operation 
fell on the 100th anniversary date of 
the opening of the Elmira bank— 
November 2, 1853. The new board 
of directors of the four merging 
banks met at the Elmira office to or- 


Charles A. Winding Thomas A. Wilson 


ganize and elect officers of the new 
institution. 

Charles A. Winding, chairman of 
the board of the Elmira bank, was 
named to that office in the newly 
organized institution. Thomas A. 
Wilson, former president of the 
Binghamton bank, was elected 
president. Merle D. Thompson was 
chosen chairman of the executive 
committee, the office he held for 
many years with the Elmira bank. 
Irving T. Skeels was named senior 
vice-president and will continue in 
charge of the eight Elmira offices. 


First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., has named TROY BEATTY, JR. 
senior trust officer, IRA C. DENTON 
vice-president and trust officer and 
WILLIAM P. SLAYTON assistant cash- 
ier. WILLIAM E. DRENNER, Manager 
of the bank’s livestock departmetr.., 
has been given the added title of 
vice-president, and FRANK N. LEWIS 
has been made assistant trust officer. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Jan. 25-27— Sixth National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
Feb. 8-10—Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.Y. 
Mar. 22-24—National Installment Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
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Apr. 8-10—Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 
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The 800th office in the Beneficial Loan System 

has recently been opened at Chicopee, Massachusetts. 
Beneficial now serves borrowers through offices located 
in 532 cities in the United States:and Canada. 


The 45th new unit to be added this year, the Chicopee 
office is more than a measure of Beneficial’s growth. 

It is also the latest expression of Beneficial’s continuing 
policy of meeting family financing problems with realistic 
help—when and where the need for it arises. 


That policy is the reason why the Beneficial Loan System 
in 1953 will make more than a million-and-a-half loans, 
totaling approximately half-a-billion dollars. 


A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE Company . . . COMMONWEALTH LOAN 

Company ... Lincotn Loan CorpPorATION . . . WORKINGMEN’s LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Inc. . . . BENEFICIAL Finance Co. . . . Consumers Crepir Company ... PROVIDENT 
Loan AND Savinos Society or Detroir 





MR. J.C. REILY, 


Vice President 


First National Bank 


of Moline, 


Moline, Illinois 


EFFICIENT NATIONAL “135” Unit Plan posting machines handle 


checking account posting with new simplicity of operation 
and efficiency at First National Bank of Moline, Illinois. 


Walional 4 Unit Posting Plan gives us 


50% return on our investment!” 


—4J. C. REILY, VICE PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOLINE; MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


“Tn the Spring of 1951 we converted 
our bookkeeping department from a 
6-machine Dual Plan to National’s Unit 
Plan using 3 National “‘135”’ Unit Plan 
posters for checking accounts. Since our 
activity was steadily increasing, we 
would have had to add another ma- 
chine and one additional operator, had 
we elected to continue on Dual Posting. 


“Our three Nationals have absorbed 
a 25% increase in activity with ease, 
and save us 50% in valuable floor space 
as well as the substantial decrease in 
equipment maintenance and deprecia- 


tion costs, with no added personnel 
costs. 


“Our bookkeepers are very well 
pleased with the new Unit Plan. Train- 
ing costs are now negligible. Our book- 
keepers post more rapidly with greater 


efficiency than under our former sys- 
tem. We have experienced little per- 
sonnel turnover since installing our 
Nationals. Our new 7-way proof system 
has eliminated all overtime costs in the 
bookkeeping department, and our sta- 
tionery costs (including carbon) are 
less than half of the former Dual Plan 
System costs. 


*‘Customer reaction to our neater 
bank statements has been most 
gratifying. 

“‘Our bank also uses the National 
No-Ticket Plan for savings accounts, 
and National’s Class 31 machine for 
bank Multiple-Duty work. 


“From our experience in the past two 
years, we know that the National Unit 
Plan is an ideal investment for our 
bank.”’ 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


How can the NATIONAL UNIT 
POSTING PLAN for checking ac- 
counts increase efficiency and cut 
costs in your bank? How much 
money will this new posting plan 
save YOU? 


Call your nearby National repre- 
sentative today. He has real time- 
and-money savings news for you— 
good news for your bank’s book- 
keeping operation. 





